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JAMES BRYCE 

ORD BRYCE was the greatest mod- 
L, ern interpreter of democracy. De 

Tocqueville eighty-five years ago 
described in his famous book “Democ- 
racy in America” how the democratic 
revolution that had been smoldering in 
Isurope broke into a clear, steady flame 
in America; Bryce in his “American 
Commonwealth” and his recent “Modern 
Democracies” explained and analyzed 
the institutions of democracy as they 
developed under actual experience. 

Bryce, in a sense, introduced America 
to Europe. In England especially the 
lack .of knowledge about American polit- 
ical and governmental systems was de- 
plorable. Lord Bryce himself on one 
eceasion said of his “American Common- 
wealth:” “I wrote it for Europeans, 
these benighted Europeans who did not 
know what America ,was and what she 
would become.” 

Lord Bryce as a writer was that 
rather rare combination—a scholar who 
was not scholastic. His early book on 
“The Holy Roman Empire” is a fine ex- 
ample of that fact. His lucidity and 
literary sense of proportion and con- 
struction are seen in his lighter studies 
in biography and observation, as well as 
in his most important work, which he 
long since lived to see become a stand- 
ard authority, a college text-book, and 
one of those library companions that all 
cultivated people read for thought as 
well as for workmanship. 

Lord Bryce interpreted democracy 
well because he believed in it so thor- 
oughly. He was not a radical, but he 
Saw advancing civilization in the terms 
of democracy and not of autocracy or 
aristocracy. The English unwritten 
Constitution and the American funda- 
mental law in a written Constitution 
were to him different means to the same 
general end. Because he was sane, bal- 
anced, and moderate his influence upon 
his time has been strong and abiding. 
If he criticised American political faults 
‘nd weaknesses, he also praised judi- 
iously. His last book, for instance, re- 
ported his belief that there are now in 
\merica “many signs that the sense of 
public duty has grown stronger and 


‘hat the standards of public life are 
rising.” 


Viscount Bryce died at Sidmouth, 
“ngland, on January 22, at the age 


of eighty-four, after a brief illness. His 
‘ivacity, his gift of brilliant talk. his 
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eagerness and energy in all things in- 
tellectual and of public importance, con- 
tinued with him during his late years. 
Few men had more or warmer admirers 
in all the great English-speaking coun- 
tries than Lord Bryce. In the United 
States in particular he was so well 
known from his several visits and his 
residence at Washington as British Am- 
bassador (1907-12) that he might al- 
most be called an adopted American 
citizen. Certainly this country has 


and 


never had a wiser or steadier friend of 
another nationality than he. 

To enumerate Lord Bryce’s honors, 
public offices, books, and achievements 
would be superfluous. In _ literature, 
statesmanship, and government he was 
aman of endless activity; his teaching 
was often in advance of his generation, 
yet he lived to see his wisdom recog- 
nized and in large measure followed. 
To name but a few salient points in his 
career, we may note that he was Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
President of the Board of Trade, Presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club (he wes an en- 
thusiastic mountain climber), Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Ambassador to the 
United States, and that he was honored 
with titles from the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oxford, Harvard, 
Princeton, Michigan, and probably a 
dozen others. 

The title of Viscount was conferred 
upon James Bryce after his retiral from 
the Ambassadorship at Washington. In 
the war he did a great public service by 
acting as the head of a commission 
which investigated scrupulously and ex- 
haustively many charges of atrocious 
and illegal conduct by German soldiers 
officers in Belgium and northern 
France. The result was a report that 
went far to convince the world that not 
only Germans individually but the Ger- 
man Government were guilty of terrible 
violations of international law and the 
laws of humanity. 

The fundamental principle of Lord 
Bryce’s political creed was well ex- 
pressed by him last year in England 
when in a public address he said, using 
America as an example of world democ- 
racy: “Freedom in America, as else- 
where, has been at some moments 
abused, at others undermined or secretly 
filched away; but the pride in freedom 
and the trust in the saving and healing 
power of freedom have never failed her 
people, and have enabled them many a 
time to recover what they seemed to be 
losing. It is by these moral forces that 
nations live.” 


THE TARIFF SITUATION 

HE question is frequently asked, 
T “When are we going to have a new 
tariff law?” The question is pertinent. 
The special session of Congress con- 
vened on April 11, 1921, called primarily 
to take immediate action on tariff and 
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tax revision. We soon got 
Emergency Tariff Law, a measure affect- 
ing only a very few items. Considera- 
tion of a so-called “permanent tariff 
law” was begun, but the House took all 
the summer and the autumn to draft 
and pass its version of what a perma- 
nent tariff law should be. It was sent 
to the Senate with no apologies from 
the House for its inequalities and defi- 
ciencies. The sentiments expressed by 
the general public indicate that such 
apologies would not have been out of 
place. 

Meanwhile the situation as to taxa- 
tion became pressing. A Tax Bill was 
passed through both houses of Congress 
and has now been signed by the Presi- 
dent. It, too, despite some very good 
features, is, in general, a disappointing 
measure. 

The Tariff Bill still hangs fire. Not 
until January 10, 1922, were the Senate 
hearings completed, so that the Senate 
Committee on Finance was able to retire 
to seclusion for the purpose of going 
over the hearings schedule by schedule. 
When this is completed and the result- 
ing bill (which may mean a practical 
rewriting cf the House bill) is pre- 
sented to ihe Senuate, a long-drawn-out 
and sharply contested fight will doubt- 
less be waged against most schedules by 
the Democratic minority. What will add 
particular interest is the prospect that 
at not a few stages the Democrats will 
be joined by dissident Republicans. 


a so-called 


HOW THE VETERANS 
PREFERENCE LAW WORKS 

NDER the Preference Law enacted by 

Congress in 1919 perhaps a quarter 
of the appointments in the United 
States Civil Service have been made 
from the veteran class. The act applies 
to all honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, marines, their widows, and the 
wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who themselves are not physi- 
cally qualified, but whose wives are 
qualified to hold Civil Service positions. 
Preference claimants obtaining a rating 
of 65 are eligible for appointment (all 
others are required to obtain a rating of 
70) and are certified for appointment be- 
fore all others. 

As the law operates, we learn from 
the Civil Service Commission, it largely 
excludes men and women who are not 
on the preferred list from appointment 
in the ordinary clerical grades. In cer- 
tain examinations preference claimants 
exhaust the openings for appointment. 
In certain worth 
while for those not preferred to compete. 

The Civil Service Commissioners are 
of the opinion that the present law is 
merely “an extremely expensive method 
of pensioning.” 


others, it is hardly 
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THE POST OFFICE, AIR MAIL 
SERVICE, AND CONGRESS 
|. pana except a Constitutional 
amendment, can take from Con- 
gress final power over the National ex- 
penditures. Congress, however, in pass- 
ing the Budget Law established a prin- 
ciple which as long as that law is on 
the statute-books should be faithfully 
adhered to. 

Last week we pointed out that to 
adhere to this principle in the case of 
the Weeks Law required the sacrifice 
of something in which all conservation- 
ists heartily believe. If we accept this 
principle when it proves adverse to an 
interest with which we sympathize, it 
gives us all the better right to argue for 
it when it acts in favor of something 
else which we approve. 

The budget as submitted to Congress 
contained a request for nearly two mill- 
ion dollars for the Air Mail Service dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. The House of 
Representatives has passed the annual 
Post Office Appropriation Bill without 
this appropriation. The Senate should 
put the item for the Air Mail back again 
for two reasons: first, to maintain the 
principle of the budget, and, second, be- 
cause the Air Mail Service supplies a 
vital need. 


THE PEOPLE DISCOVER 
THE PARKS . 
vt last tourists are appreciating our 
National Parks. Travel in them 
last year exceeded all previous records. 
The season brought no less than 1,171,- 
000 visitors to the National Parks and 
the National Monuments. The increase 
is indicated by comparing this total 
with that of some other year—1916, for 
instance, when there were only some 
356,000 visitors. 

What is of equal interest, no less than 
sixty-five per cent of last year’s visitors 
came in private motors, and of these at 
least half brought their own camp equip- 
ment and camped in the free public 
camp-grounds provided for them. 

The visitors have learned to love our 
National areas as their very own, says 
the Director of the National Park Sur- 
vey in his recent report. In no clearer 
manner, he adds, was this demonstrated 
than by the immediate protest that rang 
from one end of the country to the other 
when efforts were made to utilize some 
of the streams, lakes, and waterfalls in 
the parks for commercial purposes. 
“The action of Congress, as the exponent 
of the people’s wishes, equally 
strong and prompt, and as quickly as 
possible a law was passed that in effect 
prescribed that no foot of National Park 
or Monument territory can ever be used 
for such purposes until and unless Con- 
gress itself has thoroughly considered 


was 


the matter and given its consent in each 


individual case.” This law applies to 
existing parks only; it should be 
amended so as to apply to any parks 
which hereafter may be created. 

There are nineteen National Parks 
and twenty-four National Monuments 
under the administration of the Interior 
Department, and ten National Monu- 
ments under that of the Department of 
Agriculture. The Yellowstone National 
Park, created fifty years ago, is still our 
best-known National area. Only one 
park, the Lafayette (Mount Desert 
Island) lies east of the Mississippi. 

A great National Park-to-Park high- 
way has been designated, including the 
larger National Parks in the West. As 
the highway passes through many 
States, they should mark their sections 
of it for early improvement, taking ad- 
vantage of the State and Federal appro- 
priations under the co-operative arrange- 
ments provided for by the recently 
passed Good Roads Act. 


CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES 

QUESTIONNAIRE was sent out lately 
A to three thousand Chicago school- 
children. Its object was to get some 
light on the children’s tastes and habits 
as regards moving pictures. The replies 
were amusing; they were also strongly 
indicative of the need of supervision of 
children’s attendance at the movies )) 
their parents and of some general ani! 
effective editing or censoring of movies 
that are seen by children. It is not sur 
prising that eighty-seven per cent of tlic 
children who answered these queries 
attend movie performances at least once 
a week. It is a little surprising to find 
that the 2,610 pupils of six schools who 
attend movies spend in the aggregat« 
$920 a week, which would amount in a 
year to about $46,000. 

Attendance two or three times a wee! 
was general, and a very large proportion 
of the children went oftener. The maxi 
mum was reached by one boy who an- 
swered: “I go to the movies nine times 
a week—every night and the afternoon 
on Saturday and Sunday.” Mrs. E. 1 
Moulton, who sent out this 
naire in behalf of the Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, com- 
ments that the number of such replies 
as “I always go every Friday night, 
as there is no school the next day,” 
shows that the children go to the movies 
Friday night, Saturday, and Sunday 
about as regularly as the old-fashioned 
child used to go to Sunday school on 
Sunday. 

Some of the children’s answers to the 
question, ‘““‘What kind of pictures do you 
prefer?” were an amusing combination 
of attempts at what the children 
thought they ought to say and genuine 
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statements of the things they 
liked. Here are a few samples: 


really 


“The pictures I like best are those 
which scare you,” “Good sensible pic- 
tures where people are very poor and 
«row rich,” “Guns and police wagons, 
because people are all sad and ex- 
cited,” “Travels with Burton Holmes,” 
“Mystery, but not too deep,” “Lots of 
fighting when men are brave and 
fight for a girl,” “Good books like 
‘Pollyanna,’” “How things are made, 
pictures of fisheries, and good 
Western scenery,” “Educational pic- 
tures like The Lincoln Highwayman.” 


etc., 


Mrs. Moulton sounds a hopeful note 
when she says: “The publicity given to 
surveys and discussions on this subject 
are arousing both parents and teachers 
to the vital need of improvement in the 
films on which boys and girls spend 
their leisure time.” 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
OF MUSICIANSIN FRANCE 
A" the recent meeting of the Society 
of American Friends of Musicians 
in France, an organization founded to 
help French musicians in distress dur 
ing the war, Mr. Walter Damrosch, the 
that, for this pur- 
pose, the Society had more 
than 800,000 franes. At the 
Society is devoting its energies towards 
helping two funds, the Fontainebleau 
Music School Fund and the Rheims 
Municipal Music School Fund. 

The first fund is being used for the 
enrollment of the hundred American 
students for whom France founded the 
Summer School of Music last year. The 
Mrench Government donated to it an en- 
tire wing of the palace of Fontainebleau. 
The School is under the protection of 
French Ministry of Fine Arts and 
American Friends of 
Musicians in France. For the first time 
in history a nation has founded a school 
exclusively for the citizens of another 
friendly: nation. Vive la France! 

The Rheims fund is 
maintenance of Municipal 
Sehool in that practically com- 
pletely ruined by German shells. Before 
the war the School had been under the 
direction of M. Hansen, a distinguished 
French musician pedagogue. As 
soon as the Rheims families again ar- 
rived in the city and rebuilding of their 
bezan he opened 
the although its building had 
heen entirely demolished by the German 
shells and the lessons had to be given 
evening (and are still being 
given) at the grammar school building, 
which during the day is occupied by 
its own pupils. But it is because of the 
gifts from the Society of American 
Friends of Musicians in France that M. 
Hansen has been able for the past three 
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years to maintain his corps of excellent 
teachers, who give instruction in piano, 
violin, and singing to about three hun- 
dred boys and girls. The influence of 
this school has been notable, not only 
on the musical instruction but on the 
morale of the children, and indeed on 
that of the whole community, which 
still lives amid desolation and horrors 
and sees only very gradual reconstruc- 
tion. The Society hopes to help the 
Rheims School and its private donors to 
rebuild its former home, and for the 
purpose the municipality has given a 
site opposite the Public Library, do- 
nated by the Carnegie Foundation. 


THE REAL END OF THE WAR 
HE Hungarian Parliament having ap- 
T proved the Treaty of Peace between 
the United States and the Kingdom of 
Hungary, ratifications have been ex- 
changed and President Harding has 
issued a proclamation declaring an end 
to the state of war. This is the final 
act in ending the conflict between the 
United States and the Central Powers. 
The Treaty is the third and final in 
ternational compact entered into by us 
since last July with the Central Powers. 
that the three treaties have 
been ratified. diplomatic appointments 
are in order. Hungary has been alert 
in the matter, and has appointed as her 
representative here Count Laszl6 Szé- 
chényi, son of the late Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador to Berlin and grandnephew 
of the Hungarian statesman who was a 
member of Kossuth’s Ministry in 1848. 
To the exertions of this Count Széchényi 
were due the erection of the great sus- 
pension bridge between the cities of 


Now 


1 February 


Buda and Pest and the improvement of 
navigation on the river Danube. To go 
back another generation, we find that a 
Count Széchényi rode with Rakoczy in 
the revolt against the Hapsburg dynasty 
in the eighteenth century. 

Count Laszl6 Széchényi is well known 
in this country because of his frequent 
visits here. His wife is an American, 
Gladys Vanderbilt. He has already pre- 
sented to the President his credentials, 
issued by the Governor of Hungary, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, and is thus in 
regular standing here as Minister from 
Hungary. He is the more satisfactory 
as Minister, for no other Hungarian, we 
believe, has had so large an opportunity 
to acquaint himself with conditions in 
America as they affect his native coun- 
try. 


MELANIE BAUER 
W' record with sorrow the sudden 
and unexpected death after an 
operation for appendicitis of Miss Me- 
lanie Bauer, for twenty-two years a 
member of the stenographic staff of The 
Outlook. During the latter half of that 
period she performed important secre- 
tarial work in the editorial rooms. Her 
faithfulness, carefulness, cheerfulness, 
and loyalty were a great aid to those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of the editorial supervision of The 
Outlook, and both her presence and her 
efficient help will be sorely missed. In 
speaking of her to a fellow-member of 
the staff her mother referred to her as 
a dutiful person.” “Dutiful’—a_ fine 
word sometimes forgotten in these days 
of national and social readjustment. 
Duty was not irksome to Melanie Bauer 
-—it was a pleasure; and she has left 
the impress of that truth upon her cir 
cle of friends and associates—a valuable 
and grateful legacy. 


A BASIC INDUSTRY 


GRICULTURE is _ not 
largest industry in this country: 
it is the basic industry; for food. 

and cotton and wool for clothes. come 
before furniture, automobiles, or even 
movies. It is because the representa 
tives in Congress of the farmers hold 
that general prosperity depends upon 
agricultural prosperity that they break 
party lines to urge legislation that shall 
give the farmers (who together make up 
the greatest single industry) equal eco 
nomic and financial opportunities with 
men of other industries. 

This is the theme of the article on 
“The Agricultural Bloc” by Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, which appears in 
this issue of The Outlook. It will do a 
great deal to dispel misapprehension. 


only the 
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Vhatever may be said as to exact reme- 
es proposed, the author of the article 
akes it clear that the term bloc (novel 

use in this country and used abroad 
to deseribe something quite different 
frour What we now see in Congress) is 
not a factional or partisan thing. Nor 

it a revival of wild Populist ideas, 
less an imitation of Russian 

Political conservatives are 

common in the bloc. Senator Capper 

asserts that it is farthest from the 
thoughts of any of the men in the bloc 
that ultimately there should be “instead 
of Representatives and Senators from 
the several States, Representatives and 

Senators from steel, and from coal, and 

from railways, and from oil, and from 

agriculture, as appears to be the hope 
of the radical writers.” 

In former political combinations re- 
lating to industry, such as the one that 
“Pig Iron Kelly” once headed, there has 
been danger from grasping special inter- 
ests in the sense of small combinations 
of large capitalists. But agriculture is 
a predominating, not a special, interest, 
and its “capitalists” are simple farmers 
counted by millions. 

One sentence in Senator Capper’s arti- 
cle is especially illuminating. He says 
that the term “agricultural bloc” de- 
scribes a movement rather than a group. 
He means, we take it, that it is neither 
combination nor a new 


much 
Sovietism. 


a bipartisan 
political party. 
This will reassure those who fear that 
the farmers’ united action represents a 
government by the 
groups than by 
the two-party political The 
shifting of political balance of power by 
the frequent coalition and breaking up 
of political groups has long had a doni- 


fendeney toward 


conibination of rather 


system, 


Nant influence in France and Germany; 
and of late in Great Britain, what with 
the Labor party and the shifting about 
side the present Coalition Government 
on such questions as Ireland and foreign 


policies. there has been a_ tendency 
toward group government. 
The group system sometimes in 


creases political flexibility, but it lessens 
responsibility and executive efficiency 
The idea is not consonant with Ameri 
ean government under our written Con- 
stitution. France may have, and has 
had, a Socialist Premier when the 
Socialist party had no parliamentary 
majority. With us there can be no 
premier; really the President is premier 
as well as the fixed executive head. 
Congress, to be sure, may change its 
political complexion within a Presi- 
dent’s term, but our plan of checks and 
balances rests chiefly on the Presiden- 
tial elections. A combination of politi- 
cal groups in Congress, constantly seek- 
ing such alliances as would make a vic- 
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torious opposition party, is quite out of 
our political probabilities—and would 
probably be injurious even if it were 
practical. j 

The measures proposed in Congress 
for farmers’ protection or relief should 
be considered, therefore, with relation to 
their soundness and justice. There is 
no reason to fear that they portend 
political or social revolution. 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR 


E have already referred to the 
articles relating to “The Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page” 
which have been appearing in the 
“World’s Work.” The chapter published 
in the January issue of that periodical 





WALTER TH. PAGHE 


is extraordinary in more ways than one, 
It brings to light, or at least brings into 
light, about English 
American relations in the war not 
fully brings out 
strongiy the personal character and the 


clea facts and 
here- 
tofore understood: it 
deep patriotisn. of the American Ambas 
sador and of the English Foreign Secre 
tary; it contains two or three stories of 
diplomacy that are intensely amusing. 

Americans recognized Walter Page’s 
ability long ago, but so great was his 
modesty and reserve that few people 
realize fully what a service he did in the 
So as to Sir Edward (now Viscount ) 
the incidents in this article de 
scribe his forbearance and his absten 
tion from passion or iritability when he 
might well have been vexed and angry. 
We are even told that “the time came 
when a section of the British public was 
prepared almost to stone the Foreign 
Secretary in the streets of London, be- 
cause they believed that his ‘subservi- 
ence’ to American trade interests was 
losing the war for Great Britain.” 

Mr. Page at the outbreak of war ac- 
cepted the President’s neutrality procla- 
mation as right and proper; but “the 
President’s famous emendations [We 
must be impartial in thought as well as 


war 


Grey; 
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in action,” and so on] filled him with 
astonishment and dismay.” What could 
have been his feeling, then, when he 
learned that it was only Colonel House’s 
strenuous efforts that prevented 
State Department from sending to Great 
Britain a would have been 
almost equivalent to a declaration of 
war between the United States anid 
Great Britain? The witness in the 
is Colonel House ‘himself, who, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Page dated October 3, 1914, 
said: 

Sir Cecil [the British Ambassador 
to the United States, Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice] told me that if the dis- 
patch had gone to you as written and 
you had shown it to Sir Edward Grey, 
it would almost have been a declara- 
tion of war; and that if, by any 
chance, the newspapers had got hold 
of it, as they so often get things from 
our State Department, the greatest 
panic would have prevailed. He said 
it would have been the Venezuela in- 
cident magnified by present condi- 
tions. 


our 


note which 


FASC 


We all remember the time when feel- 
ing was strong in this country as to the 
seizure or detention by England of neu- 
tral neutral countries 
but carrying goods which were either 


ships bound to 


contraband or very close to contraband, 
goods the ultimate destination of which 
was undoubtedly Germany. There was 
danger that the situation of 1812 should 


arise again. Great Britain might as 
well have given up hopes of escaping 


German domination if she did not stop 
raw material from getting to Germany. 
The enormous and unnatural amount of 
exports that countries 
bordering on Germany proved that these 
things (such as cotton, to be made into 


were going to 


guncotton, copper for shells, rubber for 
military and so on) did, in 
fact, get into Germany. 

Our Ambassador, Mr. Page, and Sir 
Edward Grey were straining every effort 
to prevent friction between the United 
States and England. Just then Mr. 
Bryan, with his usual tactfulness, 


purposes, 


. thought it was a good time to force upon 


of the 
had 


Great Britain the acceptance 
Declaration of London. England 
never ratified it, nor any other nation 
except the United States. Its accept- 
ance entire would have ruined England. 
If the note prepared in the State Depart- 
ment above referred to had _ gone 
through, it would have been practically 
a demand from America to England 
that she should throw away every 
chance of winning the war. Page wrote 
House that he would resign if Lansing 
pressed the Declaration again after four 
flat rejections by England. 

Meanwhile, England was treating the 
neutrals whose property was involved 
with the utmost fairness and paying big 
prices for everything taken, Mr. Page, 








Kite 


in a letter to Colonel House, says, “We 
can get damages without a quarrel; or 
we can have a quarrel and probably get 
damages. Now, name 
should we provoke a quarrel?” 

when feeling ran still 
The ship was 


why in God's 


Later, higher, 
came up the Dacia case. 
American 
with 


under registry, but she was 
filled for Germany. 
It was known that the Decia would be 
seized if she sailed for a German port. 
This was the amusing outcome: 


cotton meant 


matters had reached this 
dropped into the 


When 
bass Page one day 
Foreign Office 

“Have vou ever heard of the Brit 
ish fleet, Sir Mdward?” he asked. 

(srey admitted that he had, though 
the question obviously puzzled him 

"Yes." Page musingly, 
“we've all heard of the British fleet 
Verhaps we have heard too much 
ibout it Don't you think it’s had too 
much advertising? 

The Foreign Secretary looked at 
lage with an expression that implied 
a lack of confidence in his sanity 

“But have you ever heard of the 
Krench fleet?” the American went on. 
“Mrance has a fleet, too, 1 believe.” 

Sir Kdward granted that 

“Don't you think that the French 
fleet ought to have a little advertis 


went on 


yrs 


ing?” 
“What on 
about?” 
“Well,” said Page, “there's the 
Dacia. Why not let the French fleet 
seize it and get some advertising?” 
A gleam of understanding imme- 
diately shot across Grey's face. 
“Yes,” he “why not let the 
Belgian royal yacht seize it?” 
This suggestion from l’age was one 
of the great inspirations of the war. 
It amounted to little less than genius. 


earth are you. talking 


said, 


So, instead of a British cruiser, a 
French cruiser seized the Dacia. She 
was promptly condemned by a French 
prize court and “there was not even a 
ripple of hostility.” 

The relations between Sir 
Grey and our Ambassador were friendly 
amusing, although each was 
best for his own country’s 
One day Page was in Grey’s 


Edward 


and even 
doing his 
advantage. 
office and he ‘noticed on the wall the 
canceled fifteen-million-dollar check with 
which Great Britain paid the Alabama 
claims. The British are proud of the 


because they are good 


because the settlement 


check—first, 


sports; second, 


by arbitration of the Alabama claims 


was a great advance in international 
peace relations. Page and Grey were 


discussing this matter of the detention 
of the American cargoes when Page had 
a sudden idea; he pointed to the Ala- 
bama check and said, “If you don’t stop 
these seizures, Sir Edward, some day 
you will have your entire room papered 
with notes like that!” Sir Edward later 
“got back” by remarking, after he had 
read one of Mr. Bryan’s rasping, un 
diplomatic notes, “This reads as though 
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VISCOUNT GREY 


they thought that they are still talking 
to George ITI!” 

The Walter 
dealings with Sir Edward Grey is one 
that should make every American proud 
of such representation at one of the 
most critical diplomatic periods of our 


whole story of Page's 


history. 


POPE BENEDICT XV 

HEN the great World War broke 

upon startled Europe, there 

were only two courses between 
which the Roman Catholic Church 
might might perceive the 
cause and comprehend the meaning of 
the war, it might see in it a new phase 
of the perpetual conflict between an un- 
scrupulous militarism and human rights, 
it might resent with indignation the re- 
pudiation by a great military nation of 
its solemn pledge by the invasion of Bel- 
gium, and condemn with eloquent wrath 
the repudiation of the moral law as well 
as of civilized warfare in the barbarism 
with which the invasion of France and 
Belgium was carried on. Or it might 
hold itself aloof from a conflict in which 
German and Austrian Catholics were 
arrayed against French and _ Belgian 
Catholics, hold its peace, and wait for 
the war to come to its inevitable close 


choose. — It 


and then exercise its good offices in an 
endeavor to bring about such a peace as 
might issue eventually in an era of in- 
ternational will. If the Roman 
Catholic Chureh had pursued the first of 
these courses and had succeeded where 
success was certainly doubtful and per. 
haps impossible, it would have saved 
millions of lives, thousands of desolated 
and devastated homes, prevented the in- 
citement of vengeful national passions 
which will outlast the century, and not 
impossibly have changed the history of 
the world. 

But if the Protestant student of ecur- 
rent history is inclined to lament the 
fact that Cardinal Mercier did not oc- 


good 


cupy the throne of Benedict XV, and 
that a spirit of self-sacrificing, heroic 


courage did not animate the Vatican 
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instead of the spirit of self-preserving 
caution, he must remember three facts. 
Cardinal Mercier in Belgium throughout 
his brilliant and never-to-be-forgotten 
duel with the German military authori- 
ties was supported by a united State 
and a united Church within that State. 
His priests were not less brave than 
their brave leader and as ready for self- 
sacrifice as he. But Pope Benedict XV 
had neither a united Chureh nor a 
united State behind him. Italy was 
divided in sentiment for months after 
the war opened. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the Italian Church was 
equally divided, and it is by no means 
certain whether a Papal denunciation of 
the criminal course of the Central Pow 
ers would have strengthened or weak- 
ened the war party in Italy. The critic 
must also remember that any such con- 
demnation of the crimes which even- 
tually united almost the entire civilized 
world against the national criminals 
would almost certainly have rent the 
Roman Catholic Church in twain. Its 
strongest support in Europe was Aus- 
tria; its next strongest support was 
southern Germany. Both Austria and 
Germany would have remained Catholic, 
but not Roman Catholic. And no Treaty 
of Versailles could have united the dis- 
severed Church when the war came to 
an end. It must also be remembered 
that every one of us is limited in his 
powers by his temperament. Pope Bene- 
dict XV was temperamentally a_ har- 
monizer, not a fighter. If the compro- 
mising Pope and the uncompromising 
Cardinal could have changed places, it 
is certain that the Pope could not have 
done what Cardinal Mercier did in Bel- 
gium and it is not certain that Cardinal 
Mercier could have done what the Pope 
did in Rome. The latter appeared to 


sacrifice something of the moral power. 


of the Church in order to hold it to- 
gether; but it is doubtful whether he 
could have held it together if he had 
ventured to make full use of its moral 
power. 

Whatever idealists may think upon 
this question, only a limited and de- 
creasing number of irreconcilables can 
fail to see in current events some facts 
to be passed to the credit of the Pope’s 
pacific temper. There is, I think, very 
little doubt that his influence has been 
exerted to assuage the anti-English pas- 
sion of the Irish and make possible the 
treaty of peace between England and 
Ireland. The Vatican knows how to 
keep its secrets, and what its influence 
has been during the recent pontificate 
is a matter of surmise, not of public 
record: but it cannot be doubted that 
the growth of friendly relations between 
the Church and the State in Italy is not 
a little due to the friendly spirit of 
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henedict XV carrying forward the pa- 
fic policy of his immediate predeces- 
or. That the Roman Catholic Chureh 
vill ever recognize any clergy as legiti- 
mately ordained except its own I think 
ighly improbable. I do not see how it 
can consistently do so. But the esteem 
and respect for the late Pope and the 
sympathy for the bereaved Church of 
which he was the head expressed in 
public utterances by both Protestants 
und Jews indicate at least that the bit- 
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terness of hostility which formerly ex- 
isted has to a considerable degree 
abated, and for this a due measure of 
praise is due to the kindly 
Benedict XV. 

Our readers will know who has been 
elected Benedict’s successor soon after 
this editorial reaches them. I venture 
to express the hope that the College of 
Cardinals will have the wisdom to elect 
as the Pope’s successor an ecclesiastic 


spirit of 


of a like spirit and committed to a con- 
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tinuance of a like policy. The world 
has many lessons to learn, but none of 
immediate importance than 
to secure and maintain justice and lib- 


erty by peaceful measures and reason- 


more how 


able compromises. In teaching that 
lesson all branches of the Christian 
Chureh can exert a commanding influ- 


ence, and no branch of that Chureh a 
greater influence than the Roman Catho- 
lic communion. 


LYMAN Apbnorr. 


THE POPE DIES AND HIS MANTLE FALLS 


“ IACOMO, Giacomo, tiacomo,” 
cried Cardinal Gasparri early 
in the morning of January 22 
as he waved a silver wand over the life- 
less form of Giacomo della Chiesa, Bene- 
dict XV, Supreme Pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There was a moment 
of silence, and then the Cardinal pro- 
claimed, “Papa noster mortuus est.” 

The Pope had died an hour or two be- 
fore. He was only sixty-seven years old 
—an early age to mark the death of a 
Roman pontiff. His life had doubtless 
been shortened by the strain of the re- 
cent war. 

Benedict XV was born at Pegli, a sub- 
urb six miles north of Genoa—visitors 
are attracted to Pegli because of the 
wonderful Pallavicini gardens. there. 
Giacomo’s father was the Marquis della 
Chiesa. The boy was undersized and 
sickly, but had great mental power. He 
was educated for the priesthood, and 
shortly after entering it Monsignor, 
later Cardinal, Rampolla, Nuncio in 
Spain, engaged him as secretary. AS 
Rampolla became one of the most re- 
markable ecclesiastical statesmen of his 
time, the secretary had exceptional 
training and made good use of it. He 
became Archbishop of Bologna, and in 
1914 Cardinal. Four months later he 
was chosen Pope, a remarkable promo- 
iion. He had not been regarded as 
among the papabili—those likely to be 
elected. Neither had his immediate 
predecessors. They all fulfilled the say- 
ing, “He who enters the Conclave a 
prospective Pope emerges therefrom still 
a cardinal.” Moreover, Benedict was 
only sixty years old, one of the youngest 
pontiffs of recent times. 

As may be gathered from his associa- 
tion with Rampolla, the new Pope rep- 
resented a reversion to the statesman 
type of Leo XIII rather than to the 
spiritual type of Leo’s successor, Pius N. 
While Benedict had not Leo XIII’s brill- 
iancy and shrewdness, he well under- 
stood the tendencies of the time and 
attempted to put the Church in line with 
them 

His liberal statesmanship is evidenced 
by the fact that early in his pontificate 
the Pope issued a rescript concerning 
the Jews about which the “American 

















International 
Hebrew” said: “There is no statement 
that equals this direct unmistakable plea 
for equality for the Jews and against 
prejudice upon religious grounds.” Bene- 
dict also reconciled France with the 
Vatican, and there is now a resumption 
of diplomatic relations; he even induced 
England to resume such relations. He 
removed the Papal order forbidding 
Catholie kings and rulers to visit the 
King of Italy, and, opposing Pius TX’s 
policy, allowed the faithful to take their 
part in the Italian Government, legisla 
tive and executive. The Catholic party, 
the so-called “Popolari,” now has a quar- 
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ter of the seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and has three Ministers in the Cabi- 
net. The Vatican and the Quirinal are 
becoming reconciled. This is Benedict 
XV’s greatest accomplishment. Hence, 
for the first time in the history of mod- 
ern Italy, the Italian Government. or- 
dained that, in honor of a dead Pope, 
flags should be half-masted on all public 
buildings, amusement places closed, and 
Iwo days’ mourning observed. 


On the Pope’s death, Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Papal Secretary of State, directed 
the Dean of the Sacred College of Car- 
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dinals to summon them to the Vatican 
for two purposes: first, to observe the 
Novendial, or the nine-day mourning 
and obsequies after the death of a Pope; 
and, second, on the tenth day, to be 
present at the beginning of the Conclave 


of Cardinals for the election of a new 


Pope. ‘This election is always a solemn 
and vitally important affair, for the 
Roman Catholic Church, the greatest 


corporation in the world, is perhaps the 
only one whose president has power to 
compel absolutely unquestioning obe- 
dience. The Church rules by its cardi- 
nals, archbishops, bishops, priests, dea 
cons, and then through the laity. But 
all are subject to the direction of one 
head. From his judgment there is no 
appeal, because, according to the Ro- 
man Catholic view, the apostolic suc- 
cessor of St. Peter heads a church or- 
ganization which has come directly from 
Christ. Roman Catholics interpret liter- 
ally the words of Jesus: “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Chureh.” The Pope is thus Christ’s 
\icegerent. 

And yet any Roman Catholic of legal 
age may aspire to the Papacy. Since the 
election of Adrian V (1276), however, 
no one not a priest has been elected, and 
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since the election of Urban VI (1378) 
no one, we believe, but a cardinal has 
been elected. 

The full number of cardinals is sev- 
enty. Actually there are only sixty; 
of them, thirty-one are Italians. But 
the Sacred College when it meets in con- 
clave is rarely, if ever, complete. Espe- 
cially is this true in these days when 
cardinals must come from the ends of 
the earth, while the Conclave must begin 
on the tenth day after the Pope’s death. 

For the Conclave, part of the palace 
of the Vatican, ineluding the Sistine 
Chapel, is walled off. From it all but 
eardinals, their secretaries and servants, 


are excluded. The door to the outer 
world is not opened except to admit 
some cardinal late in arriving. The 


food is sent up from a kitchen below. 

In the election of a new Pope two bal- 
lots are taken every day in the Sistine 
Chapel. Cardinals are seated along the 
walls. Before each seat is a table with 
paper, ink, pens, and a list of the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College. In the mid- 
dle of the Chapel, on a table, stand two 
vases. In one of them the ballots are 
east; in the other they are placed when 
counted Sach cardinal deposits his 
ballot, repeating at the same time this 
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formula: “Testor Christum dominum 
qui me judicaturus est, me eligere quem 
secundum Deum judico elegi debere”’— 
that is to say, “I call to witness the 
Lord Christ, who will be my judge, that 
I am electing the one who, according 
to God, I think ought to be elected.” 

The ballots are cast. In the corner 
of the Chapel is a small stove in which 
they are afterwards burned. Straw is 
used to make the smoke from the chim- 
ney dense, and so a sign to those outside 
that a vote has been taken. If thick 
smoke does not appear at the usual time 
for voting, the crowd outside assumes 
that a Pope has been elected. The final 
votes are burned like the rest, but no 
straw is used in the burning, hence the 
smoke is white. 

A two-thirds vote is necessary to elect 
As soon as an election occurs the sue 
cessful candidate announces his accept 
ance of the office and the cardinals then 
conduct him to the altar, robe him in 
Papal garments, and do homage to him. 
The wall is torn down and a cardinal 
announces the Papal election to the peo 
ple outside 

When the present Conclave elects, it 
will have chosen the two hundred and 
sixtieth successor of St. Peter 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


BY 
I. THE OPEN DOOR—A FACT OR A 


S 1 approached the news-stand IT 
saw that the newsman was talk- 
ing across the counter to a cus- 
tomer; and when | caught his words he 
was in the middle of a sentence: 
when T was in the Philippines. 
\nd do you suppose the Government 
would do anything to help me get home? 
Not on your life! And that was where 
the American flag flew. Just the same 
in Shanghai. Just the same in Mexico. 
If you get into any diffieulty don’t ex- 
pect to get any help from the American 
Consul. No, sir! No use to see him. 
You go to the British Consul. ‘Evening 
Star’? Yes, sir: that’s right. Two 
cents.” 

That, in the terms of one man’s ex- 
perience, fairly well the reputa- 
tion which the American Government 
has for looking out for the welfare and 
interests of American citizens in foreign 
countries. There is a saying to this 
effect: “If you want information, ¢all 
on the German Consul; if you want pro- 
tection, call on the British Consul: if 
you want a drink, call on the American 
Consul.” Like all current sayings, it is 
significant as evidence, not of the truth, 
but of what is commonly believed to be 
the truth. American travelers or resi- 
dents abroad do not expect their Gov- 
ernment to stand by them as the British 
Government stands by British subjects. 


states 


Of course Administrations differ in this 
respect. Under President Roosevelt, the 
American Government took care to see 
that American citizens in foreign lands 
were protected; but even then when 
Jolin Hay sent his famous telegram, 
“We want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead,” and thus secured the release of 
an American citizen from captivity by 
a Morocean bandit, he called his mes- 
sage a “concise impropriety.” Under 
President Taft, Mr. Knox, as Secretary 
of State, followed a policy of supporting, 
to some degree at least, the commercial 
interests of Americans in China; but he 
did not fare altogether well, and was 
criticised by his own fellow-countrymen 
for pursuing what was called “dollar 
diplomacy.”” Under President Wilson, 
Mr. Bryan reversed that policy and fol- 
lowed a course which was widely under- 
stood as virtually notifying all Ameri- 
cans that if they set foot on foreign soil 
they did so at their own risk. No other 
great country has ever had a policy like 
that. On the contrary, nations which 
fre strong enough to do so make it a 
practice of sianding behind their na- 
tianals (that is, their subjects if the 
nation is a monarchy, their citizens if 
a republic). They not only undertake 
to see that the right of their nationals 
to life and liberty -is preserved, or if 
violated is vindicated, but also act on 
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MOTTO? 
the assumption that in any dispute over 
property rights between their nationals 
in a foreign country and the nationals 
or the government of that country, their 
own nationals are to be defended. This 
has led to what has been termed “eco 
nomie imperialism,” and in eertain 
eases to the extension of political power 
over alien lands. 

If all peoples of the world were 
equally civilized, the extreme American 
policy could with safety, and in facet 
with general benefit, be universally 
adopted; but there are great areas of 
the world in whieh the people are un- 
civilized or in a primitive stage of ecivili- 
zation; and there are areas in which 
the people, though possessing a highly 
developed civilization in some respects. 
lack a stable or trustworthy government 
with which the governments of other 
peoples can deal or on which they can 
rely. It is because most of Asia which 
is not colonized by Western Powers is 
such a region that the nations now gath- 
ered at Washington are engaged in try- 
ing to solve those problems that are 
grouped under the term Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

The anomaly of this Conference (one 
that could not well have been avoided) 
is China. She is both doctor and pa- 
tient. She is one of the sovereign na- 
tions engaged in discussing the prob- 
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ies; and yet she has a Government so 
feeble, so entangled with itself, so cor- 
rupt, sO incompetent, that it has occa- 
sioned the very problems under discus- 
sion. In fact, the problems there would 
be more easily solved in some respects 
if China had no government at all. The 
status of foreigners and foreign inter- 
ests has been complicated by the fact 
that in some cases these foreigners, in 
other eases foreign governments on 
their behalf, have entered into agree- 
ments with such government as China 
as had, or with Chinese officials or 
provincial authorities. Many of these 
ugreements are of long standing and 
form the basis of commercial and social 
Some of them have been secret. 
Some of them were imposed upon the 
Chinese against their will; others were 
-eleomed by the Chinese as preferable 
io the arbitrary dictates of their own 
corrupt officials. But, just or unjust, 
constitute a body of restrictions 
ihat make it impossible, as long as they 
last, for any government that China 
uiay have to exercise freely the fune- 
tions of sovereignty. Furthermore, so 
disorganized is China that there is no 
agreement as to what China 
is. Does China include Tibet” It does, 
according to the “Constitution” of the 
“Republie:” but according to 
the practice of other nations, the Brit- 
ish, for example, it in faet does noi. 
Mongolia—is that a part of China?’ One 
of the Japanese delegates was asked 
tliat question, and he declined to eom- 
mit himself. How about Manehuria? 
The Japanese acknowledge that to be a 
of China, for their claims to cer- 
rights in Manchuria rest upon 
ugreements they made with the Chinese 
Government under Yuan Shi-kai. If, 
however, ruling authority is the test, it 
night be quite as accurate to say that 
the region around Peking is a part of 
Manchuria, for a large part of northern 
China is under the domination of the 
Manchurian general, Chang Tso-lin. Un- 
der such conditions the nations that 
place their power behind the claims of 
their own subjects or citizens are bound 
to be in conflict with such authority as 
China has and with one another. Amer- 
ica has citizens in China, but has never 
uniformly and persistently put force 
behind their claims. It is true that at 
tle time of the Boxer outbreak America 
joined with other nations in restoring 
order; but even then she did not keep 
all the money that was paid by China 
io her as indemnity, but returned to 
China all that was not needed for re- 
imbursement for loss, as she did in a 
similar case concerning Japan. As a 
consequence, the United States is 
trusted in China as is no other country, 
but American interests suffer from a 
certain disadvantage. 

For a nation, under such circum- 
stances, to back its nationals “to the 
limit” means war. There is only one 
alternative; that is to adjust the differ- 
ences and to come to some common 
agreement. 
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It is precisely this alternative that 
this Conference is attempting to adopt 
as a policy for all the nations involved. 

That, however, is not a simple and 
easy task. It means that all the inter- 
ested nations must join in the under- 
taking. It cannot be carried through 
if one holds out. 

Even then the task is not really under 
way. If all the nations with interests 
in China should honestly attempt to co- 
operate in adjusting their conflicting in- 
terests, they would simply be forming a 
combination to exploit China, dividing 
the spoils, hut rendering China more 
than ever helpless. They cannot really 
begin to find a solution for the prob- 
lems of the Far East unless they find 
a way by which China herself can be- 
come responsible for fulfilling her side 
of each contract. There must not only 
be a square deal among the Powers, but 
also a square deal to China. They must 
hold China’s government to account for 
what it does; but they must also give 
China a chance to secure a government 
that can be held to account. 

At this Conference the tendency is to 
do just this. It might have been to form 
an international syndicate, a sort of 
corporation of nations, to take over the 
task of doing for China what she has 
been unable or unwilling to do for her- 
self. That, however, is not what these 
nations have done. The evident purpose 
is to make every arrangement with the 
object of assisting China ultimately to 
take upon herself the authority and re- 
sponsibility that has been distributed 
among many hands, Chinese and for- 
eign. 

Of the nations represented here, the 
one obviously most reluctant to commit 
herself to practical measures for carry- 
ing out this plan is Japan. For this 
reluctance it is hard to blame her. By 
her nearness to China she has a great 
advantage which other nations do not 
possess. With the collapse of Russia 
and with the elimination of Germany as 
a dangerous competitor in Shantung, 
Japan has a chance for exploiting China 
which she does not eagerly forego. In 
fact, she made the best of this advan- 
tage during the World War. One can 
recognize this fact and at the same time 
acknowledge the sincerity and common 
sense of those Japanese who say, as did 
the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Baron Shidehara, the other day: 


Apart from any sentiment in the 
matter, it is directly to Japan’s inter- 
est to associate herself with the other 
Powers in agreements tending to 
stabilize China’s domestic as well as 
her foreign relations. ... By making 
the Open Door and equal opportunity 
a fact instead of a motto, as Mr. 
Hughes has said, Japan cannot fail to 
be benefited as well as China, and by 
regulating and making public estah- 
lished rights in the future the dan- 
gerous system of se>:king improper 
advantages will be terminated. 


There are. Japanese who take this 
broad view and yet are reluctant to risk 
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the loss of what Japan as a late comer 
into the enterprise of getting spheres of 
influence in China has gained. The ob- 
jections raised in this Conference to any 
plan which might occasion doubts about 
existing privileges have been chiefly 
raised by Japan. 

Some of those privileges, however, 
have been secured since the.time when 
John Hay obtained from all the Powers 
interested in China assent to his Open 
Door Doctrine. This policy announced 
anew here at Washington is not new. 
It was established by Mr. Hay and re- 
iterated by the agreement jointly signed 
by Mr. Root (Mr. Hay’s successor as 
Secretary of State) and the then Japa- 
nese Minister to the United States, Baron 
Takahira. In the later Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement it was, in Japanese opinion, 
modified, because that recognized that 
Japan had. special interests in China. 


Whether modified or not, however, it 
has not been uniformly observed. 
Japan’s Twenty-one Demands’ upon 


China constituted an open disregard of 
the principle. { Unless, therefore, the 
Powers are to revert to the cutthroat 
competition that was making of China 
a mere prey and was leading to conflicts 
and inevitable war, they must stop seek - 
ing special monopolistic privileges, and 
they must let everything they have done 
or hereafter do be known to the world. 
The Open Door, if it is to be a faet in 
stead of a motto, involves, then, the 
double policy of self-denial and publicity. 

To make the policy of self-denial 
effectual the Conference, after a long 
discussion, evolved from a proposal by 
Mr. Hughes a resolution consisting of 
three articles. By the first the Western 
nations and Japan agreed not to seek or 
support their nationals in seeking any 
general superiority of rights in China, 
or such monopely as would deprive 
other nationals of the right of under- 
taking any trade or industry or would 
frustrate the practical application of 
equal opportunity. Of course this would 
not apply to patents or copyrights, as 
was made plain by an additional sen- 
tence. By-the second China bound her- 
self to observe this principle in dealing 
with all foreign nations. By the third 
the Conference arranged for the estab- 


lishment of a Board of Reference to 
which disputes concerning conflicting 


claims could be brought for investiga- 
tion and not decision but report. <A 
fourth resolution, providing that evxisi- 
ing claims could by common consent be 
brought before the Board of Reference, 
was withdrawn by a British delegate 
(Sir Robert Borden) when Japan ob- 
jected. Inasmuch, however, as nothing 
prevents any two parties to a dispute 
from bringing an existing claim before 
the Board, anyway, the withdrawal was 
significant only as an indication that 
apparently every nation (certainly Great 
Britain as well as America) was willing 
to refer to the Board its existing claims 
as well as any future claims it may have, 
except Japan. 

Then the 


Conference proceeded to 
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apply this principle of equal opportunity ' 
through self-denial to the specific que 
tion of railway management. Within a 
nation’s sphere of influence in China it 
nationals might easily be made th é 
beneficiaries of discrimination in raté V 
or facilities. Indeed, the charge ha § 
frequently been made that on the Sout! f 
Manchuria Railway, which is unde: ( 
Japan’s control, Japanese receive privi 
leges which are denied to other na 
tionals. So all the nations, including % 
China, promised not to exercise or per- 
mit unfair discrimination on the rail 
ways in China, in particular in respect 
of nationality as to passengers, or origi! 
or destination of goods, or of the ship 
on which they may be conveyed after 01 
before transportation on the railways 
and all these Powers agreed that any 
question of such discrimination might 
be referred to the Board of Reference 1 
At Mr. Hughes’s suggestion, the nations C 
recorded their hope that all the railways P 
(now under diverse control, some of a 
them under foreign ownership and man b 
agement, some Chinese Government 7 
lines) would ultimately be unified into 2 
a system under Chinese control. it 
(This, by the way, does not include P 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad, which is ‘ 
a problem by itself, for it was built by - 
Russia as ¢ continuation of the Trans a 
Siberian Railway, is owned mainly w 
(seventy-five per cent) by French stock- @ n 
holders, and is now under the control nN 
of an interallied commission headed by) e1 
an American. This railway is still un b 
der consideration, with a view possibl) si 
to ultimate restoration to a regenerated i, 
tussia. W 
Having thus dealt with the policy of {4 
equality through self-denial, as I call it, nN 
the nations turned their attention to t] 
equality through publicity. After a pro + 
longed discussion, which I have not the DI 
space here to report, the nations at the W 
Conference agreed to publish all the | fit 
agreements with China or concerning | 
}1q0t G. Prince. From an unpublished photograph China of which they had knowledge, in | ni 
taken in the White House and approved by the President. so far as they affected China’s interna- he 
WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING tional relations. Of course this does not ne 
EnnHaAPs the least conspicuous of all the great figures include private contracts for the sale 01 fa 
P of the Armament Conference has been that of the ordinary goods; but it does include such or 
man who called it. Mr. Harding has not driven; but he matters as the sale of munitions, and th 
has led. There are some who believe that the best way to of course all treaties or conventions be- of 
get joint action among men is for one of them to tell the tween China and other nations, and ne 
rest’ what to do. Mr. Harding has never acted on that treaties or conventions between foreign A th 
theory, — In his home town of Marion he was a leader in nations concerning China, or agreements ® i 
local affairs because he could get men together to talk . : . ‘hi 
matters over and come to a common understanding for between foreign neknn sane oe So sti 
common action. In the conduct of his newspaper he nese Government. There is a provision to 
secured co-operation by making his associates, as it were, in the Covenant of the League of Nations | th 
his partners. Now he has acted in the same way upon for the publication of all future treaties; bl; 
seeing the need for joint action amone nations. And but the Washington plan concerns al! of 
because of his belief in the power of public opinion, he treaties now in force, and includes suci th 
has secured, through the press (which as a newspapei agreements to which private or co! th 
man he values), the Cco-o7 ration, not merely of states porate persons are parties that are inte: ae 
men, but of peoples. His belief in the usefulness of neigh , . nn : — 
borliness he shares with what is called the average citizen national in scope. rhe resolution in br 
This is his one big: contribution to the affairs of state corporating these provisions is elaborate fac 
\nd now Mr. tL.loyd George follows him and talks in the and detailed. It provides that all such i To 
sume way of the proposed Conference at Genoa The agreements shall be filed with the Secre # fir 
Harding Doctrine is spreading. And, having started this tariat of the Conference, and that China the 
tonference at Washington, President Harding has stepped shall notify all these nations of an) “a 
into the background and left Mir. Hughes to guide the agreement she or any local authority on 
ataan aad ar oe ee cor ea has with any one of them sid any othe: 
foreign nation or any of their national 
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\nd it invites other Powers to adhere 

this agreement. 

in the meantime the nations assem- 
bled here reverted to the policy of self- 
denial and agreed not to support “any 
agreement by their respective nationals 
wiih each other designed to create 
jeres of influence or to provide for the 
joyment of exclusive opportunity in 
designated parts of Chinese territory.” 

So far as I have been able to learn 
{ this time, the best friends of China 
are extraordinarily gratified by this 
record of progress. Not until now has 
there been in all of China’s history so 
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concerted an action to end the rivalries 
and conflicts that have made of her an 
almost passive cause of war. The few 
who sneer at what has been done be- 
cause of what has not been done are not 
serving China or the cause of interna- 
tional good will. It is true that all that 
has been done is as yet tentative. It is 
still in the committee stage. It has yet 
to be assembled into a common agree- 
ment. 

One or two questions undecided 
can hold up progress on all the rest. 
The process of consulting in two or 
three languages is necessarily slow, par- 
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ticularly when discussion has to wait 
for answers to inquiries sent by cable 
half-way around the world. This is not 
a congress or legislature. Nothing can 
be carried over the protest of a minority. 
Even when adopted here, each conclu- 
sion remains inconclusive until at least 
the Senate here and the corresponding 
authorities in other countries approve 
it. Then the achievements of these 
past few days, obscured as they have 
been by public interest in other contem- 
porary events, will be recognized as not 
the least among the products of this 
Conference. 


Il. THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


EGINNING with President Har- 

ding and virtually closing with 

William Jennings Bryan, the first 
session of the National Agricultural 
Conference was furnished with one 
striking contrast. Mr. Harding, digni- 
tied, reposeful, suave, commanded by his 
bearing, his temperament, and his man- 
ner respectful and sympathetic attention 
and won approval. Mr. Bryan, by turns 
informal, oratorical, fiery, scathing, 
elicited applause, laughter, and even 
vells, and confirmed in the faith those 
who agreed with him. Mr. Bryan 
appealed to the narrow motive of class 
welfare by saying that there had been 
no time in thirty years when there had 
not been a Wall Street bloc; the differ- 
ence being that, while the Wall Street 
bloc acted secretly, the agricultural bloc 
acted openly. Mr. Harding, on the other 
hand, appealed to the motive of National 
welfare by saying that the farmer’s in- 
terest is a truly National interest, and 
not entitled to be regarded as primarily 
the concern of either a class or a sec- 
“or,” he added, departing from his 
prepared address, “a bloc.” But that 
was not the only contrast in this the 
first conference of its kind. 

The setting and the audience fur- 
nished a contrast quite as striking. The 
ballroom of the New Willard Hotel is 
not exactly one’s notion of a normal 
farm environment. It isn’t quite as 
ornate as the Clock Hall at Paris, where 
the Peace Conference sat, but its scheme 
of decoration hardly suggests the close- 
ness to nature, the vigor of open-air life, 
the daily contact with hard reality, the 
Virile struggle, that characterize the con- 
stant experience of men who are proud 
to be known as “dirt farmers.” And 
the men who constituted that assem- 
blage were in face and bearing typical 
of the multitudes who are to-day, as 
they always have been, the strength of 
this country. Here and there I could 
see a gray beard, but for the most part 
bronzed, firmly featured, clean-shaven 
faces set above strong, well-knit bodies. 
To look at these men was enough to con- 
firm one’s faith in the permanence of 
the Republic. If appearance any 
xuide at all, three hundred men 
had that explain the 
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Nation’s stability—qualities of common 
sense, trustworthiness, persistence, in- 
telligence, courage. 

There was, however, a yet stronger 
contrast, but one not visible. These 
men came from every State in the 
Union. They represent fully one-third, 
perhaps more nearly one-half, of the 
population. Not all of them are “dirt 
farmers.” Not a few of them are manu- 
facturers or distributers. All, however, 
represent that part of the population 
whose livelihood depends directly upon 
agriculture and the callings allied with 
it. And these men, almost without ex- 
ception, have been encountering condi- 
tions that literally constitute disaster. 

It was during the first day’s session 
that man after man reported agricul- 
ture carried on, not only without profit, 
but actually at a heavy loss. Potato 
growers and dairymen of the north- 
eastern States, cotton planters of the 
South, farmers of the corn belt, people 
of the wheat country, stock raisers East 
and West alike have had to market their 
products at prices below cost of produc- 
tion and transportation, and all are 
facing conditions ahead of them that 
look still worse. In some cases the 
farmers of entire communities have 
been virtually without purchasing power 
for two years. Contrast with that pic- 
ture of conditions the tone of the spokes- 
men for these sections. In some other 
countries it would be the tone of Com- 
munism and even Bolshevism. Here the 
tone was that of sober, reasonable re- 
adjustment, fair dealing, and progress. 
Even the most radical measures of re- 
lief that any one advocated were de- 
fended, not by means of a plea for class 
or group privilege, but by arguments for 
the removal of alleged exceptional dis- 
abilities. The most radical utterances 
came from the spokesman from North 
Dakota—the home of the Non-Partisan 
League—and from Mr. Bryan; and, 
though these utterances might be op- 
posed on the ground that they were 
economically unsound, they could hardly 
be tolerated by the most tolerant of 
revolutionary Socialists. 

What is certain to save such a situa- 
tion is a sense of humor. No people 
with a sense of humor could find them- 


selves in the plight of Russia. If any 
American has a sense of humor, it is 
the American farmer. It was a Ver- 
monter at this Conference who described 
the farmers’ plight by the following 
story: A farmer drove to the town one 
evening in his buggy. He went to the 
general store, where he imbibed too 
freely. When he got into his buggy, the 
old mare lay down in her tracks. As 
he took up the reins he clucked and 
said, “Git up, there, Nell, or I’ll drive 
right over you.” The American farmer, 
said the speaker, is like the old mare. 
He left it to his hearers to infer that 
the rest of the country cannot go on 
till the farmer gets back on his feet. 
The President's speech evidently made 
a great impression on his audience. In- 
deed, it was not so much a speech as a 
paper, read in even, distinct tones, with- 
out any effort at oratory. He pointed 
out that there were really two problems 
in the present state of agriculture. One 
was the problem of meeting an existing 
emergency; the other was one of pro- 
viding a permanent modification of 
policy. He reviewed briefly the history 
of landownership, showing how “the 
ownership of the land became the sym- 
bol of favor and aristocracy, while the 
working of it was the task of menials,” 
and how the soil has gradually been 
emancipated from this low estate. He 
urged changes in the law adapting 
credit to the farmer’s turnover period, 
and giving the same access to ample 
capital which the business man enjoys. 
He indorsed the movement toward co- 
operative action in farm marketing. He 
urged measures to prevent fluctuations 
in production, possibly having in mind 
the principle of cutting down the peaks 
of production and filling up the troughs 
which was applied in the Conference on 
Unemployment. He suggested electrifi- 
cation of railways as a benefit to agri- 
culture, and he definitely indorsed the 
St. Lawrence waterway project to ex- 
tend the seaways to the inland of the 
continent. He urged reclamation and 
forestry. And he put before his hearers 
his estimate of the farmers’ profession as 
palling for the highest intelligence, the 
greatest versatility,and the best training. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 


WHAT 


HEN a bright reporter a few 

months ago hit upon the term 

“agricultural bloc” to describe 
a group of men in Congress who had 
come together to discuss plans for fur- 
thering certain legislation, he probably 
had little idea that he was employing a 
phrase that in a short time would cause 
certain interests to become greatly agi- 
tated whenever they heard it used or 
saw it in print. One cannot know, of 
course, but the probability is that if the 
newspaper correspondents had contented 
themselves merely with saying that a 
number of Senators and Representatives 
had held a conference to consider such 
legislation and how best to hasten its 
enactment by Congress, the great furore 
that has followed the formation of the 
so-called agricultural bloc would not 
have occurred. It likewise is probable 
that a number of misapprehensions ap- 
parently quite generally held in regard 
to this group of men might not have 
followed. 

The men who constitute the so-called 
bloc, however, have no complaint to 
make because an apt designation has led 
to some rather generally held misunder- 
standings of their purposes, for there 
can be no question that a real service 
was performed in their behalf in the 
selection of the name bestowed upon 
them. The publicity that has flowed 
from this designation is not without its 
value to the bloc in attaining its ends. 
Still there can be no question that many 
people are under some misconceptions 
as to what the agricultural bloc is and 
intends. 

First of all, the bloc is not a Soviet 
movement, as some radicals appear to 
think, and as they undoubtedly hope it 
will become. Such an idea is ludicrous 
to one who knows the men who are in 
the movement. There is not a man 
among them who can honestly be termed 
a_ radical. It is farthest from the 
thoughts of any of the men that ulti- 
mately there should be, instead of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from the sev- 
eral States, Representatives and Sena- 
tors from steel, and from coal, and from 
railways, and from oil, and from agri- 
culture, as appears to be the hope of 
the radical writers. Rather, the agri- 
cultural bloe would be for the eradica- 
tion of such tendency so far as it 
already has appeared in our Govern- 
ment. It is because the great producing 
part of the population too often have been 
the victims of special interests that the 
agricultural bloc has come into being. 

This leads logically to mention of the 
second thing the agricultural bloc is 
not: It is not a champion of class legis- 
lation. It has sponsored no bills that 
are exclusively for the benefit of a par 
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ticular class or a particular section. It 
has discovered instances where iegisla- 
tion has ignored or _ discriminated 
against a particular class or section, and 
has sought to correct this; as, for ex- 
aniple, the tariff that gave ample pro- 
tection to manufacturing production but 
failed to protect adequately agricultural 
production, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank legislation, which provided a bank- 
ing system for commerce but failed to 
provide adequate facilities for agricul- 
ture and stock-raising. Surely the ex- 
tension of such legislation so as to em- 
brace the whole country and all industry 
instead of merely favored sections and 
industries cannot fairly be termed sec- 
tional or class legislation. 

A third thing the agricultural bloc is 
not is a factional or partisan group. 
There is no purpose to form a new party 
or a new faction of one of the old par- 
ties, or to cause any schism or regroup- 
ing of parties. There are Republicans 
and Democrats both in the so-called 
agricultural bloc. It happens that there 
are more Republicans than there are 
Democrats, but then there are vastly 
more Republicans than Democrats in 
Congress. Party politics is eschewed in 
the conferences held by the bloc. 

It is easier to tell what the agricul- 
tural bloc is not than to tell what it is, 
for the very simple reason that, while 
its purposes are well understood by the 
members of Congress who participate in 
its conferences, it is not a definite en- 
tity. I mean by that, that the member- 
ship is not always the same. Sometimes 
the group is larger, sometimes smaller. 
On certain matters of legislation what 
might be termed the membership gains 
adherents, on certain other matters it 
diminishes. In other words, the term 
agricultural bloc describes a movement 
rather than a group. To a certain ex- 
tent the word bloc is a misnomer. It is 
not an organization in the sense of hav- 
ing formally elected officers and a defi- 
nite membership, although in the main 
the men who attend its conferences are 
the same. 

The agricultural bloc really designates 
a movement occasioned by the profound 
conviction held by a number of members 
of both houses of Congress that without 
agricultural prosperity there can be no 
general prosperity in the country. When 
the farming industry languishes, all in- 
dustry fails to prosper. This observa- 
tion is so trite that it should require no 
reiteration, but apparently even so ob- 
vious a truism must be asserted over 
and over again if those who most need 
to learn the truth are to be enlightened 

It is unfortunate, but apparently the 
fact, that large numbers of our business 
men, and particularly in the Hast, do 
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not understand that the farmers of the 
country, besides being the producers of 
our foodstuffs and the raw materials 
that enter so largely into other manu- 
factures, are also our greatest single 
consuming or buying class. As great an 
authority as Secretary Wallace asserts 
that the people who gain their liveli- 
hood from the soil constitute forty per 
cent of the buying power of the country. 
When the farmer is forced to sell his 
products for less than it cost him to pro- 
duce them, he of necessity ceases to be 
so great a factor in the buying market. 
His buying is restricted to his actual 
needs, and when his credit becomes ex- 
hausted he ceases to be a buying factor 
at all. J. R. Howard, President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, re- 
cently asserted that one-fourth of the 
farmers of the country are to-day insol- 
vent. Agriculture is sick; it must be 
restored to a condition of health and 
vigor if the rest of the country is to 
prosper. 

The men making up the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc are not so fatuous as to 
believe that the remedy for this distress- 
ing condition lies wholly in legislation 
or in Governmental activity, but they do 
believe that the Government, acting 
through the President and the Congress, 
may do much to hasten the return of 
healthy conditions to agriculture. Presi- 
dent Harding shares this belief, as is 
witnessed by the fact that he has signed 
every measure enacted by Congress at 
the instance of the farm bloc and but 
recently has called the National Agri- 
cultural Conference, soon to meet in 
Washington. The President publicly 
has indorsed other measures favored by 
the bloc which have not yet been passed 
by Congress. 

An examination of the measures thus 
far enacted and proposed by the agricul- 
tural bloc discloses no utopian theories, 
but, on the contrary, reveals only pro- 
posals resting on a sound economic base. 
The extension of the tariff to embrace 
agricultural products has been men- 
tioned. Surely no one who believes in 
the protection of American labor and 
capital employed in manufacturing in- 
dustry will reject the policy because it 
is applied to American labor and capital 
employed in agriculture. Victims 6f the 
exactions of the packers’ trust during 
and since the war hardly will complain 
because the business of that industry 
has been brought under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, even if 
the primary purpose of the legislation 
is to afford some degree of protection to 
the farmer in the marketing of his live 
stock. The revival of the War Finance 
Corporation for the purpose of providing 


credit facilities for the sale of surplus 
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farm products in other countries has 
been a benefit to commerce quite as 
much as it has been a benefit to the 
farmer in extending his market. The 
advancing of $25,000,000 to the Farm 
{.oan Banks as a revolving fund imme- 
diately available from which to make 
farm loans and the increasing of the 
rate of interest to be paid on Farm Loan 
Bonds, so as to make them more readily 
salable in the market, are measures 
made necessary by the disturbed finan- 
cial condition following the war, which 
prevented the Farm Loan Bank system 
from properly functioning. Even yet 
our banking system lacks facilities ade- 
quate to the farmers’ needs, and this 
Congress is expected to enact a law still 
further extending the banking facilities, 
so that the farmer may have a form of 
banking credit properly adapted to his 
needs. We probably have the finest 
commercial banking system in the 
world, with its thirty-day, sixty-day, and 
ninety-day notes, backed by the redis- 
count facilities afforded by the Federal 
Reserve system. This system is per- 
fectly suited to the turnover in commer- 
cial business. But the farmer’s turn- 
over is mainly once in twelve months, 
and in the case of the stockmen from 
one to three years. Our commercial 
system of credit does not fit their needs, 
and our Country cannot be truly pros- 


RI BEN AHITHOPHEL came 
down from Jerusalem to see the 
Prophet. He wondered why he 

had retired to the solitude when the 
people were asking for him. He found 
him sitting on a stone. A group of men 
were about him, men with hunger in 
their eyes. 

The scenery was one of contrasts. 
tugged hills framing fields of flowers; 


in the distance the Jordan rushing 
southward. And the Prophet seemed to 
blend with it all. But Uri Ben 


Ahithophel saw none of that. 

“T have come to see you about your 
work,” he began. 

The Prophet looked up. 

“T think your work looks very promis- 
ing. You have made a good start. Now 
what you need is somebody to manage 
your campaign. I have had a good deal 
of experience in affairs like that, and 
I should like to—” 

A snake wriggled through the grass 
and disappeared in the jumble of rocks. 

“Now what you need, first of all,” Uri 
continued after he had recovered, “is to 
gain the favor of influential people. As 
I said before, you have begun well. 
People are talking about you, and you 
know if you can get people to talk about 
you you have gained a great deal. They 
even say you have performed miracles. 
Now there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t make a big success of your 
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perous until the farmer has credit facili- 
ties as well adapted to his methods of 
doing business as are the present facili- 
ties adapted to those of the merchant, 
manufacturer, and jobber. This defect 
in our banking system will be remedied 
by a measure fathered by members of 
the so-called agricultural bloc. 

There may be some persons who will 
complain because the gambler in grains 
and other food products is hit by the 
Capper-Tincher Act, which went into 
effect the first of the year, and which 
brings the great grain exchanges of the 
country under the supervision of a 
board composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Attorney-General, but I cannot 
believe that their number is many. 
This measure had the support of the 
farmer bloc. The Capper-French Truth- 
in-Fabrics Bill, which applies to fabrics 
provisions similar to those applied to 
food in the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
and is designed to require that fabrics 
shall be sold for what they actually are, 
is another bloc measure that should 
benefit the consumer quite as much as 
the producer of raw materials. The bill 
to provide that at least one member of 
the Federal Reserve Board shall be a 
representative of agriculture is an at- 
tempt merely to give recognition in the 
banking system of the Nation to the 
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enterprise. And I say, the first thing 
to do is to get the backing of influential 
people. 

“Now, there is Annas, the high priest, 
for instance. Believe me, he is the most 
powerful man in Israel. If you could 
get him to indorse you, that would help 
immensely. And of course some promi- 
nent Pharisee, also. Annas, you know, 
is a Sadducee, and you cannot afford to 
take sides. With two such leaders 
backing you, you could not fail. And I 
believe my connections would enable me 
to enlist that support. One only has to 
know how to approach men like that in 
the right way; and I have had experi- 
ence. All I wouid ask you to do is not 
to say or do anything to offend them. 
That would never do. You understand 
that, of course. All the rest you can 
leave to me. And all I ask of you for 
myself is a promise to remember me 
when you enter into your kingdom, so 
to speak. That’s all. 

“And believe me, without such men as 
Annas your enterprise will never amount 
to very much. Get the right people 
interested first.” 

The Prophet studied the lilies lovingly. 

“And after you have had the indorse- 
ment of those men,” Uri went on, “then 
you ought to be careful about the dis- 
ciples you choose. Get men that are 
representative, men of the better classes, 
men that impress the people. Then you 
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country’s greatest single industry; 
surely not an unreasonable proposal. 
These measures fairly indicate the 
purposes of the so-called agricultural 
bloc. It is the contention of their echani- 
pions that they are broadly consirue- 
tive and not intended merely for the 
benefit of a single class. The fact is the 
farmer has fallen rather behind the pro- 
cession in modern society. He remains 
the one individualist in a vastly compli- 
cated organism. Consequently the bank- 
ing and marketing machinery of modern 
society, while well enough adapted for 
commerce and industry, has not been so 
well suited to the farmer’s requirements. 
It must be modified in important re- 
spects or else new machinery will have 
to be set up to meet the farmer’s needs. 
His only desire is to be permitted to do 
business in a fair market and under 
conditions of equality with his city 
neighbor. He is asking for no consid- 
eration from Government that has not 
already been given to other industry, 
and he must receive this consideration 
if he is to prosper and play his full part 
in the restoration of prosperity to all 
industry and to the whole country. The 
agricultural bloc is committed to such a 
programme, and is pressing it in the 
belief that in this direction lies the road 
to re-established prosperity and better 
conditions in trade and industry. 


will be able to control means, and you 
know you cannot do anything without 
money. For instance, I am just now 
thinking of a certain rich young ruler. 
Fine fellow, and he has great posses- 
sions.” 

“The prophet has chosen his dis- 
ciples,” one of the men answered. There 
was a deep glow in his eyes, and he 
held a bag. 

“What kind of men are they?” the 
interviewer asked quickly. 

“Oh, Galilean fishermen, a publican, 
and other men of that kind.” 

Uri Ben Ahithophel shook his head. 

“Fishermen and publicans? That will 
never do. Why did he choose them?” 

“Because they believe in him.” 

“Well, that’s all right so far as it goes. 
But this is a practical age, and we must 
be practical. to succeed. Look at the 
way the Romans do things, and our own 
politicians. They’re shrewd. And even 
a religious movement must be conducted 
in the right way. Imagine how Annas 
would launch a campaign like that. And 
it is very important to get the right 
kind of people to push things. You look 
as though you might be a help to him, 
but those other men are just muscle and 
dreams.” 

Uri Ben Ahithophel again turned to 
the Prophet. He saw him take a reed 
and write on the ground. 

“There is something else I want to 
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about,” Uri continued. “I 
have heard people say that you were of 
Nazareth. Now I wouldn’t advertise 
that too much. You know the people 
say, ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” And we must avoid any- 
thing that might offend the _ people. 
‘Give the people what they want,’ is the 
way to succeed. 

“Now, tell me,” Uri went on, “is there 
not some other place with which you 
are associated by ties of something or 
other?” 
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“He was born in Bethlehem,” he with 
the bag volunteered. 

Uri Ben Ahithophel leaped up. 

“In Bethlehem?” he cried. “The very 
place! The birthplace of a king.” 

“He is of the seed of David.”’ 

“He is? Come, come, this is great. 
We shall begin the big demonstration at 
Bethlehem. Leave that to me. We 
shall advertise you as the son of David. 
That alone will give you popular ap- 
plause. We shall speak of the glorious 
reign of David and Solomon, and that 


AN ISLAND HERO 
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PUTTING OFF TO THE LIGHT IN A FOG 


ORTHEAST of the Magdalen 

Islands, in t'. Gulf of St. Law 

rence, is an islet upreared to a 
height of nearly two hundred feet above 
the mean of the tides. It is called Bird 
Rock, and it is the finest bird nursery 
of the North Atlantie region. Its brow 
is forever beclouded with a flapping and 
erying myriad of gulls, auks, kittiwakes, 
liurrs, gannets, and other water-fowl, 
und round its base the waves leap like 
Wild creatures in a roaring 
fury that never wears itself out, though 
1t has bitten torn the 


White and 


and living roek 
uWasy 

A moving-picture 
island, and was dangled over the brink 
of the cliffs at the end of a rope io se 
cure his pictures. He was warned not 
to look doWn as he mounted the riekety 
ladders, lashed end to end, through the 
crevices to the top of the The 


ladders 


operator visited the 


rock, 
leaping sea al the foot of the 


and the deafening birds ving about 


him, affrighted for their eggs and their 
eyries, made the ascent as perilous a 
venture as the taking of the photo 
graphs. 

Peter Boureq Was lord of this tiny in 
sular domain. Peter had been there for 
twenty-eight years. His story was this. 
Before his coming two keepers of the 
island light had lost their reason, owing 
to the horrible loneliness. The second 
had to be taken to the mainland in a 
strait-jacket The Canadian Govern 
ment was greatly coneerned to obtain a 
sueeessor in his place. For a long time 

oftered himself. Then Peter 
came forward. “I will accept 
the place,” he said, “if you let me take 
my wife and son with me.” The au- 
thorities gladly consented. 

When Peter went to the island, he re- 
solved at onee to do everything possible 
io keep the family life on a sane and 
normal plane, in order to avoid the fate 
that overtook his predeeessers. He had 


nay baad 
Bourey 


a scion of that illustrious house has 
come to them to lead them to—” 

The Prophet’s look silenced Uri Ben 
Ahithophel. He remained quiet for a 
long time. At first he had an unearthly 
feeling, then his mind reverted to the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of 
them. He turned to the man with the 
glowing eyes. 

“Your master might win the whole 
country,” he said, “if he listened to 
reason; but—” 

He shook his head sadly, and left. 


at first only his wife and a son to con- 
sider; later a daughter was born, and a 
welcome flower she was, abloom among 
those gaunt and barren crags. The 
lighthouse steamer came but once a 
year, bringing letters and newspapers. 
Peter made a box with a compartment 
for each day. Then he took this annual 
mail and divided it among the pigeon 
holes; and every morning at breakfast 
they could pretend they were getting 
the post for that particular day—though 
it was a year old! 

The evenings in rotation were given 
to study—the French language, the 
poetry of Robbie Burns, the lore of the 
rocks and the birds about them. Each 
of the four studied musie—cabinet or 
gan, violin, cornet, voice; and the birds 
that fluttered and cried round the faith 
ful light must have heard in bewilder 
ment the rival sounds. As for the light 
itself—when there was fog (and that 
might be for weeks and months at a 
time) it was necessary not only to keep 
the fog-horn going but to fire guncct 
ton bombs at twenty-minute intervals 
Father and son relieved each other at 
this task; and if the boy for any reason 
failed, the father was awake imme 
diately to know why. He could not 
sleep unless the noise stabbed the si 
lence on the very instant. 

They even made a croquet court, 
which took up all the space not filled bj 
the lighthouse and the tower; but the 
storms soon swept away the earth thal 
had been transplanted with sueh labo: 
from the mainland. 

At the end of twenty-eight years Pete1 
took his family ashore. He said he 
thought he owed them a taste of life 
among people in the world. Before he 
could get away he had packed his be 
longings three times to leave by the 
annual lighthouse steamer, but twice 
they had to tell him that he must sta) 
another year, since they eould find none 
to fill his place. 

few men have had so lonely an occu 
pation. Few have been faithful to a 
trust so hard and so forbidding. Peter 
Boureq did his work well, and has 
earned his reward. He showed again 
that a brave and resolute man is mas- 
ter of his fate in circumstances that 
would erush the weakling. 
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THE BIG AND THE BUSY 


BY GEORGE D. CARRINGTON 


HE average bleacherite, were he 
to take a bat in his hand, could 
not hit a balloon floating over the 

The average tennis player is 
more or less awful. The average golfer 
takes over 100 (and lies about it). The 
average writer leaves the reader cold 
and unmoved. The average boxer is a 
eood deal of a mark. The average law- 
yer is seldom thoroughly prepared. 

Averages run low, but it is the solu- 
tion of the average man’s problem that 
really counts for anything. The genius 
needs no “solution.” He’ll pull through 
somehow, by definition of genius. But 
the average one of us is pretty much of 
a dub, and needs all the “solutions” he 
ean get. In the following remarks, 
therefore, the word “average” is under- 
stood as applying io all but the men 
who are named or referred to for illus- 
tration. 

Take any young fellow starting out, 
either in business or a profession. Say 
that he is strong, that he takes good 
care of himself, that he has plenty of 
“pep” and a clear brain. One or two, 
then three, four years go by, but he gets 
no results to speak of. He has the 
strength, the energy, the push, and still 
he eannot build up the business. He 
knows in his heart that it is not his 
youth that beats him, that there are as 
many opportunities as ever, but he is 
headed for disaster. He may connect up 
with some established concern or firm, 
but as an individual he fails. 

Now there are so many possible rea- 
sons for that failure that to attempt to 
cover the ground would be silly, but if 
| were the president of a college (which 
{ am not) or the head of any school 
or institution, turning out annually 
hundreds or thousands of graduates 
equipped, more or less, to stand their 
vround in the various walks of life, I 
would at least point out one rock on 
which many of them go to pieces—a 
rock so pitifully easy to avoid that I 
don’t reeall ever hearing it even men- 
tioned in a baccalaureate or occupying a 
niche in the advices to graduates at 
commencements of school, university, or 
college, and I’ve heard a lot of them. 

To illustrate: Shortly after the armi- 
stice was signed 1 went to a club to 
luneh. There were some distinguished 
speakers whose remarks were worth 
hearing. It was altogether the _ best 
function of its kind I’d ever attended, 
and | looked up the chairman of the 
committee in charge, and found it was 
the late John B. Stanchfield, probably 
the greatest trial lawyer of his day 
(great, by the way, because he was 
simply better prepared in every way 
than most of his adversaries—-he took 
no Chances). I did not know Mr. Stanch- 
field, but I wrote him that I liked that 
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type of speaker and hoped we would 
have more such. He wrote me the day 
he received my letter expressing his ap- 
preciation, and two days later he came 
into my office and thanked me person- 
ally. He’d never heard of me and he 
was a “fairly” busy man. 

In 1916 Roosevelt was being pounded 
right and left because he was too bel- 
ligerent and not anxious enough to keep 
us out of war. I thought he was right, 
and said so in a letter of about a para- 
graph in length. He answered me at 
once from the office of the “Metropolitan 
Magazine,” in a note so cordial that I 
was almost embarrassed. He didn’t 
know me from Adam of course, and his 
mail was not small, I imagine. 

At the time when Mr. E. H. Gary first 
appeared publicly in defense of the open 
shop in the controversy between the 
Steel Corporation and certain groups of 
its employees, without going into the 
merits of the case, I liked the clean-cut 
way in which Mr. Gary laid down his 
company’s proposition without any beat- 
ing about the bush or false pandering to 
labor (labor hasn’t any more use for 
hypocrisy than the rest of us, and Gary 
knew it). I received a mighty quick 
and frankly cordial acknowledgment of 
that note at once. 

Now I despise the fools who sit 
around writing to big men or getting 
introduced to them, apparently with the 
idea that they themselves somehow 
shine by the reflected light of their 
gods; so don’t misunderstand me. In 
none of these cases—years apart—did I 
care a continental whether I got an 
answer to my letter or not. They called 
for no answer, naturally, and had there 
been the slightest suspicion from their 
contents that the writer expected or 
hoped for one there wouldn’t have been 
any. 

If you want to see a man who is a 
leader, from the President down, you 
can see him and quickly too—if you 
have something to say. You can’t waste 
his time, not more than once, but you 
ean see him. It’s the little man who 
doesn’t know how to arrange his desk 
that’s always in a “conference” and who 
never has “time.” 

I had a client once who got into diffi- 
culties with the District Attorney’s 
office. His partner was also involved 
and had as his personal counsel a little 
fellow whom we’ll call Blankbacher, and 
as his uncle a gentleman who retained 
one of the best-known lawyers in New 
York, an ex-District Attorney, and a 
very well liked and reputable man, to 
look over the situation. Blankbacher 
was much incensed at this, and openly 
referred to the ex-District Attorney as 
a “stuffed shirt.” A conference followed, 
and the next morning Blankbacher re- 


ceived a letter from the “stuffed shirt” 
thanking him for his courtesy in com- 
ing to his office rather than calling the 
meeting elsewhere, and also expressing 
appreciation of the concise manner in 
which the matter had’ been presented by 
Blankbacher, to the saving of time for 
all concerned—in other words, a very 
thoughtful, though wholly unnecessary, 
letter. 

Shortly afterwards I met  Blank- 
bacher. He said: “Dot man, he is a 
fine fella. Fine fella.” All his life he’s 
going to have a warm spot in his heart 
for that lawyer simply because of a very 
short, but obviously sincere, letter, 
which didn’t have to be written at all; 
and he’ll send all his clients, and he 
has a lot of them, who find themselves 
in anything like that kind of a predica- 
ment, to that man’s office. Also it was 
just as much a habit on the part of the 
writer to despatch such a note—he 
wanted to, felt like it—as it was to put 
on his hat when he left his office. Those 
things take half a minute to do, and, 
even viewed from a selfish angle, mathe- 
matically, a certain percentage of them 
are bound to, and do, bear fruit. 

But the matter is deeper, a good deal, 
than that. I don’t care who you are 
or what your occupation, you come in 
contact with people day in and day out 
—that’s practically your whole life. All 
right. You wili be successful in these 
contacts just so far as you can forget 
yourself and be those people, one after 
the other, as far as getting their point 
of view is concerned. If you’re dealing 
with a plumber, be a plumber yourself 
for the time being, exclude every other 
thing from your mind but that man’s 
problem, his point of view, his angle— 
if you want to help him—and the same 
all along the line. Lay your own affairs 
aside and put every ounce of energy you 
have at their disposal, and make them 
feel it, whether you are a doctor, sales- 
man, lawyer, or what not; and there is 
only one way to make them feel it- 
mean it. You can’t bluff. The dullest 
customer, the sickest patient, the stu- 
pidest client, knows in an instant, ani 
instinctively, whether you have his in- 
terests at heart or whether you haven't. 

The little things are all-fired impor- 


tant. The “big’’ man never misses a 
trick. A kind word, an unnecessary act, 


has never hurt anybody since the be 
ginning of time, and, sooner or later, 
they come home to roost. Go out of 
your way to do things for people, 
whether you have to or not. Jump in 
with both feet. 

Roosevelt put the secret of his amaz- 
ing success in a sentence. He said, “I 
put myself in the way of things happen- 
ing, and they happened.” I should say 
they did! 
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ALASKA—THE LAST OF THE FRONTIER 


last of the Ameri- 

ean frontier. Alaska is the only 

place left where “trails run out 
and stop,” where people are killed by 
bears, where unmapped ranges challenge 
the explorer. In Alaska we are reliving 
the absorbing story of the West. We 
see as on a screen the mushroom mining 
camp and the bleak homestead, the 
pioneer and the tin-horn gambler, the 
single-handed enterprise of the frontiers- 
man living on the present and the mon- 
eyed interest intrenching for the future, 
men who create industries and men who 
play with forests, mines, or water pow- 
ers as with poker chips. It is the story 
of Idaho or California’ retold. Old 
clashes reappear. The pioneer is res- 
tive, the speculator at odds with bureau- 
crats. 

Alaska is the Nation’s last big job in 
frontier management. She contains one- 
sixth as much land as all of the States 
combined, and ninety-eight per cent of 
it is National property. Alaska is no 
longer “Seward’s Folly” or “Uncle 
Sam's ice-box.’”’ It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to appraise her raw re- 
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sources as equivalent in importance to 
her area. Because the management of 
this vast frontier wealth is a National 
job—and the last of its kind—Alaska is 
a storm center. Over and above her 
surge the schemes of politicians, the de- 
signs of corporations, constructive pro- 
posals, well-based criticisms, biased at- 
tacks, and the unreconstructed — ex- 
ploiters of the West who would break 
Alaska up and parcel her out if they 
could. Federal mismanagement is held 
accountable for the slow progress of 
Alaska, for her decline in population. 
Incessant reiteration has led many to 
believe that Alaskan affairs have been 
muddled by a multiplicity of Federal 
bureaus, that she has been bound down 
with red tape, that her industrial 
growth has been blocked by Conserva- 
tion theories. 

To “free Alaska” it has been urged 
that all public property and administra- 
tive agencies in the Territory be turned 
over to a local Development Board. An- 
other plan simply regroups certain Fed- 
eral functions, particularly by transfer- 
ring the National Forests and water 


powers to the Interior Department, on 
the plea of cutting out conflicts and 
overlaps in administration. 
the proposals, like building a National 
railway from the coast to the interior, 
like utilizing Federal steamers to give 
Alaska better marine transportation, are 
constructive. Some are futile, some are 
dangerous. The development of Alaska 
has not been guided wisely in all re- 
spects. Certain Federal laws 
which she is governed are obsolete or 
inadequate. Some of them have been 
enforced too arbitrarily or at too great 
a distance. But in seeking the progress 
of our northern frontier there are cer- 
tain bed-rock facts which every one 
must heed. 

The commercial growth of Alaska is 
not a matter of laws, bureaus, or regu- 
lations. It is a matter of geography and 
trade. It is controlled by her location 
on the northwestern tip of the conti- 
nent; by the cost of moving her prod- 
ucts to people who want them; by the 
value of gold, copper, fish, and paper in 
the markets of the world; by the cost 
of labor, machinery, and supplies. Hit! 
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erto there have been no paper mil!s in 
the publicly owned forests of Alaska for 
precisely the same reason that there 
have been no sawmills in millions of 
acres of privately owned forests of Ore- 
von. The mining of low-grade gold ore 
has slumped in Alaska, just as the min- 
ing of silver ore slumped in Colorado 
und Nevada when the cost of producing 
the metal exceeded its market price. 
Millions of fertile areas lie untilled in 
the Yukon Valley solely because the 
vorld’s wheat market can be supplied 
cheaply from North Dakota or 
\rgentina. The deserted placer camps 
of Alaska are no whit different from 
Poker Flat and a hundred other aban- 
doned “diggings” in the Sierras. Wise 
laws and efficient bureaus can, and 
must, aid the industrial development of 
\laska, but they cannot work magic. 
\laska is no more immune to the econo- 
mies of manufacture and trade than any 
other part of the United States. She 
will develop only so fast as the markets 
of the world can absorb her products. 

The impatience of the frontier is un- 
willing to accept these stern realities. 
Alaska is still under the spell of the 
vold strike, the quest for quick wealth 
which men made fortunes or 
went broke. And Alaska has a fine 
faith in herself. Things are bound to 
happen; new industries are bound to 
come. Something must be holding the 
country back. And that “something” is 
found in the way Alaska’s resources are 
eoverned. The Federal bureaus furnish 
an easy target. Hence the assertion, 
often repeated and as often accepted at 
face value, that the bursting wealth of 
the young country is padlocked by 
Washington bureaucrats. 

The second basic fact which must be 
recognized by every one who studies the 
\laskan situation is that, whatever 
faults may exist in her administration, 
the locking up of natural resources is 
not one of them. ‘“Pinchotism” has been 
anathema to many Alaskans because the 
Conservation policies of Roosevelt and 
Pinchot were not fully understood, and 
particularly because their fruition was 
long delayed by inspired opposition. 
Extensive withdrawals of forests, water 
powers, coal and oil lands were made 
prior to 1910. The Alaskan coal fields 
were opened to development by the Coal 
Leasing Law of 1914 and her oil de- 
posits by the Oil Leasing Law of 1920. 
A number of public water powers were 
utilized under the inadequate laws pre- 
ceding the Power Act of 1920, which pro- 
vides a fair basis for developing these 
resources comparable to that established 
for the use of coal, oil, and timber. 

The twenty million acres of National 
Forests in Alaska have always been 
open to local use or export. They have 
supplied every sawmill on the Alaskan 
with its logs. They have fur- 
nished packing-cases and piling to most 
of the Alaskan salmon canneries and 
mining timbers to many of her mines. 
They have provided free building mate- 
rial and fuel for the prospectors, fisher- 
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men, and settlers of southern Alaska. 
They have been widely used for fish 
plants, manufacturing enterprises, set- 
tlements, and town sites. They have 
paid a substantial revenue to the roads 
and schools of the Territory. They have 
produced high-grade spruce lumber for 
the general markets and war needs of 
the country. Their paper-making re- 
sources have been systematically studied 
and offered for development under terms 
which insure industrial stability, terms 
which experienced manufacturers ac- 
cept. The Federal Water Power Com- 
mission is handling more business in 
Alaskan power sites to-day than in any 
other section of the United States where 
the development of forest industries is 
the commercial motive; and large quan- 
tities of National Forest timber have 
already been secured by paper manufac- 
turers. 

Give every bad law and piece of red 
tape its due weight; the net effect upon 
the development of Alaska is relatively 
unimportant. Check off the imposing 
list of Alaska’s resources—metals, fish, 
timber, coal, petroleum, marble, water 
power, fur, agricultural land—every one 
of them is available to men of energy 
and capital. Every one of them will be 
developed as rapidly as economic con- 
ditions warrant. Let us lay once for all 
the ghost of the Federal sentry patrol- 
ling a dead-line around Alaska’s wealth. 

The considerable number of Federal 
agencies in Alaska is often attributed 
by critics to bureaucratic jealousies and 
outreachings. What does the presence 
of thirty-odd administrative and investi- 
gative activities in the Territory really 
signify? Simply the range and vastness 
of her resources, the number of differ- 
ent things that must be done through 
publie initiative to convert Alaska from 
a frontier wilderness into a State. With 
thousands of miles of uncharted coast, 
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with the greatest sea-food resources of 
the world, with many million acres of 
raw plow land in a climatie zone largely) 
untried by American agriculture, with 
forests and minerals of vast extent, 
Alaska has need of the best brains and 
organized skill of the Government in 
many different specialized branches. 
Were the bureaus created for technical 
or administrative work in these various 
fields not on the job in Alaska, it would 
be proof of their inertia or incompe- 
tence. No one appreciates this fact bet- 
ter than the thinking business men of 
Alaska. 

Nor will anything be gained by shut- 
fling the Federal agencies in Alaska anid 
redealing them between departments. 
The work must still be done, and each 
part of it must be done by speciaiists in 
that subject. A staff of rangers, super- 
visors, and lumbermen will be needed 
to run the National Forests under De- 
partment X no less than under Depart- 
ment Z. This is a large-sized job which 
cannot be done well without an organi- 
zation of trained and experienced men 
and a local head responsible for it and 
nothing else. There is small prospect 
of betterment in either cost or efficiency 
through transferring this organization 
to some other executive in Alaska and 
cutting it off from the department 
which is handling identical work every- 
where else in the United States. And 
what is true of Alaska’s forests is true 
of her fisheries, her agricultural lands, 
her unreserved public domain, her min- 
erals, her migratory birds. 

There would be little sense in having 
one Federal agency manage the 136,000,- 
000 acres of National Forests in the 
present States and aé_ different and 
wholly disconnected organization man- 
age the 20,000,000 acres of National 
Forests in a future State. There is lit- 
tle to commend, either as business or- 
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CUTTING SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK LOGS IN THE TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST, ALASKA 


ganization or public policy, in having 
one organization of Federal experts deal 
with the fisheries of the Atlantic coast 
and Puget Sound, while a separate and 
unrelated staff of the same kind—in an- 
other department—deals with the fisher- 
ies of Alaska. It is not difficult to see 
whither such proposals lead us. An im- 
mediate result is the very duplication of 
functions and duties in different execu- 
tive departments which the Government 
has specifically undertaken to eliminate. 
A more serious result is cutting Alaska 
off from the technical and financial re- 
sourees of Federal agencies whose ex- 
pert services the Territory needs. The 
very frontier character of Alaska makes 
her need all the greater for the best the 
country can give in developing each 
group of resources, and that best can be 
given only by the Federal departments 
organized and built up for the maximum 
service, each in its own field. Yet it is 
even advocated that the Department of 
Agriculture, the most effective leader in 
agricultural science the world over, 
should surrender its experiment stations 
in Alaska, leaving the future of her 
farm lands to a loeal “development 
hoard.” 

Let us not forget that Alaska is part 
of the United States. Alaska is the last 
of the Territories, and some day will be 
au State in her own right Her geo 
graphical and economic relations to the 
rest of the country are scarcely different 
from those of Oregon or Washington in 
i870. The Nation has the same inter- 


ests at stake in the agricultural re- 
sources of Alaska as in the agricultural 
resources of the Great Plains, in the 
forests and water powers of Alaska as 
in the forests and water powers of the 
western Cascades. As the migratory 
birds of the far north cross many States 
in their yearly travels, so are the prod- 
ucts of Alaskan forests, mines, and fish- 
eries distributed over the entire coun- 
try. The problems of Alaska are simply 
parts of National problems. Each of 
them must be treated as a whole. We 
have developed a National policy as to 
public water powers, as to public for- 
ests, as to publie coal and oil deposits. 
Each of these National policies should 
be carried out in Alaska by the same 
National agency as in Wyoming or 
Oregon, whatever that agency may be, 
with the same direct relationship, the 
same fundamental authority, and, above 
all, with the same publie responsibility. 
The greatest danger underlying most of 
the proposals for “something different 
and apart” in Alaska is the danger of a 
gradual breakdown in the policies 
which this country has adopted for 
making its publie 
widest and most permanent benefit. 
What, then, of the overlaps and econ- 
flicts in the management of Alaskan 
affairs, of the duplicating bureaus and 
harassed settlers? It is a pity that the 
black and brown bear have at last been 
placed under the same official guardian, 
depriving the Alaskan reformer of the 
most classic example of administrative 


resources of the 


absurdity. Much of the red tape which 
has been criticised in Alaska is in the 
black and brown bear class—more or 
less ridiculous and more or less ineconse- 
quential. Certain things are serious, 
like the delay in securing title to public 
land after all legal requirements have 
been met or the statutory rule which 
compels the advertisement of very small 
lots of National Forest timber before it 
can be sold. The shifting or consolida- 
tion of Federal bureaus would not 
remedy such conditions in the slight- 
est, and, on the other hand, there is not 
one of them but could be made right by) 
simple changes in laws that are now 
obsolete or in the local conduct of public 
business. 

The greatest evil in the management 
of Alaska is government at long range. 
Too much authority is kept in Washing- 
ton. There are too many delays in get- 
ting things done. Officers in Alaska are 
bound by too many cut-and-dried regu- 
lations or decisions which may be hoary 
in departmental usage but are not 
adapted to the conditions of the far 
North. The General Land Office, for ex- 
ample, has three separate offices in the 
Territorial capital—a Register, a Sur- 
veyor-General, and a Chief Examiner. 
They all function independently, each as 
to its own part in the entry, survey, and 
patenting of publie lands; they all re- 
port separately to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office at Washington: 
and none of them finally settles any- 
thing. A homestead or mining claim 
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stiuttles back and forth between one or 
another of these local offices and Wash- 
ington—four or five round trips at least 
before a patent is secured, although less 
than a single acre may be involved. 
These old laws should be changed. A 
representative of the General Land 
Office in Alaska might well direct all of 
its activities, with authority to accept 
entries, approve surveys, and _ issue 
patents. But the Interior Department 
should retain control of policies and de- 
cide appeals. 

Pleas for the mere shifting of bu- 
reaus in Alaska may easily divert us 
from real ways of aiding the Territory. 
The Government cannot speed up the 
industrial development of Alaska in any 
great measure. But in three respects 
its management can be improved. The 
first is to overcome Alaska’s handicap 
of isolation, not only by Federal aid in 
the construction of railways and high- 
ways, but also by furnishing adequate 
marine transportation. The second is to 
work over the laws dealing with Alas- 
ka’s resources and bring them in line 
with a eommon-sense plan of develop- 
ment and use. Such a law is that re- 
quiring advertisement of very small lots 
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of National Forest timber. Another, of 
greater importance, prohibits homestead 
entries, conveying surface rights only, 
on fertile agricultural land which is 
underlaid with coal. The legislation 
dealing with Alaskan fisheries needs 
revision to prevent a serious depletion 
of this great resource. Betterments of 
this sort are in progress, and bureau- 
crats responsible for work in Alaska 
are taking the lead in bringing them 
about. 

And, finally, the National interests in 
Alaska should be handled very largely 
by men in the Territory itself. Decen- 
tralization, the doing of things on the 
ground, is the cure for red tape. Ninety- 
five per cent of the National Forest busi- 
ness in Alaska, including all ordinary 
uses of land or timber, is despatched by 
men on the spot. Only large questions 
of policy and transactions of special im- 
portance are referred to Washington. 
Every bureau or department should 
place its functions in Alaska under a 
resident officer intrusted with the great- 
est authority possible to act on the 
ground, but by the same token should it 
retain control of basic policies and 
stand responsible for their enforcement 
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through appropriate instructions and 
inspection. By this means the evils of 
long-range administration will be over- 
come, but without endangering our Na- 
tional policies for the use of public re- 
sources and without cutting Alaska off 
from the effective help of each Federal 
department in its own field. 

The greatest National interests at 
stake in Alaska are her timber and 
water power. Sooner or.later these re- 
sources will support a large paper in- 
dustry. Trade conditions since the war 
have brought them into demand and 
given them commercial value. It is 
within the power of the people of the 
United States to create in Alaska a 
paper industry as enduring as that of 
Norway or Sweden, an industry which 
ean furnish a million and a half tons 
of paper yearly for all time to come, or 
a third of the country’s present con- 
sumption. For the first time in our his- 
tory we have an opportunity, in Alaska, 
to develop the vast forests of a new 
region as a permanent rather than a dis- 
appearing resource, because the Nation 
owns them. However and by whomever 
Alaskan affairs are managed, that op- 
portunity must not be lost. 


STORIES AND STORY-TELLERS 


~y is my candid opinion that no man 
ought to be allowed to tell a funny 
story or anecdote without a license. 
We insist rightly enough that every 
\axi-driver must have a license, and the 
same principle should apply to anybody 
who proposes to act as a raconteur. 
felling a story is a difficult thing—quite 
aS difficult as driving a taxi. And the 
tisks of failure and accident and the un 
fortunate consequences of such to the 
public, if not exactly identical, are, at 
any rate, analogous. 

This is a point of view not generally 
appreciated. A man is apt to think that 
just because he has heard a good story 
he is able and entitled to repeat it. He 
might as well undertake (o do a snake 
dance merely because he has seen 
Madame Paviowa do one. The point of 


a story is apt to lie in the telling, or 
aul least to depend upon it in a high 
degree. Certain stories, it is true, de 
pend so much on the final point, or 
nub,” as we Americans eall it, that 
they are almost fool-proof. But even 
these Can he made so prolix and tire 


some, Can be so messed up with irrele- 
\ant detail, that the general effect is 
utter weariness relieved by a kind of 
shock at the end. Let me illustrate 
what I mean by a story with a “nub” 
rv point. T will take one of the best 
own, So as to make no claim to origi- 
lity--for example, the famous anec- 
» of the man who wanted to be “put 

at Buffalo.” Here it is: 
man entered a sleeping-ear and said 
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to the porter, “At what time do we get 
to Buffalo?” The porter answered, “At 
half-past three in the morning, sir.” 
“All right,” the man said; “now I want 
to get off at Buffalo, and I want you 
to see that I get off. I sleep heavily and 
I’m hard to rouse. But you just make 
me wake up, don’t mind what I say, 
don’t pay attention if I kick about it, 
just put me off, do you see?” “All right, 
sir,” said the porter. The man got into 
his berth and fell fast asleep. He never 
woke or moved till it was broad day 
light and the train was a hundred miles 
beyond Buffalo. He called angrily to 
the porter, “See here, you, didn’t I tell 
you to put me off at Buffalo?” The por 
ter looked at him, aghast. “Well, I de 
clare to goodness, boss!” he exclaimed: 
“if it wasn’t you, who was that man 
that IT threw off this train at half-past 
three at Buffalo?” 

Now this story is as nearly fool-proof 
as can be. And yet it is amazing how 
badly it can be messed up by a person 
with a special gift for mangling a story. 
He does it something after this fashion: 

“There was a fellow got on the train 
one night and he had a berth reserved 
for Buffalo; at least the way I heard it, 
it was Buffalo, though T guess, as a mat- 
ter of faet, you might tell it on any 
other town just as well—or no, T guess 
he didn’t have his berth reserved, he got 
on the train and asked the porter for a 


reservation for Buffalo--or, anyway, 
thal part doesn’t matter -say that he 
had a berth for Buffalo or any other 


place, and the porter came through and 
said, “Do you want an early call?—or 
no, he went to the porter—that was it- 
and said—” 

But stop. The rest of the story be- 
comes a mere painful waiting for the 
end. 

Of course the higher type of funny 
story is the one that depends for its 
amusing quality not on the final point, 
or not solely on it, but on the wording 
and the narration all through. This is 
the way in which a story is told by a 
comedian or a person who is a racon 
teur in the real sense. When Sir Harry 
Lauder narrates an incident, the telling 
of it is funny from beginning to end 
When some lesser person tries to repeat 
it afterwards, there is nothing left but 
the final point. The rest is weariness 

As a consequence most story-tellers 
are driven to telling stories that depend 
on the point or “nub” and not on the 
narration. The  story-teller gathers 
ihese up till he is equipped with a sort 
of little repertory of fun by whieh he 
hopes to surround himself with social 
eharm. In America’ especially (by 
which T mean here the United States 
and Canada, but not Mexico) we suffer 
from the story-telling habit. As far as 
I am able to judge, English society is 
not pervaded and damaged by the story- 
felling habit as much as is society in 
the United States and Canada. On our 
side of the Atlantie story-telling at din- 
ners and on every other social ocea- 
sion has become a curse, In every 
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phase of social and intellectual life one 
is haunted by the funny anecdote. Any 
one who has ever attended a Canadian 
or American banquet will recall the sol- 
emn way in which the chairman rises 
and says: “Gentlemen, it is to me a 
very great pleasure and a very great 
honor to preside at this annual dinner. 


There was an old darky once—” and 
so forth. When he concludes he says, 
“T will now call upon the Rev. Dr. 


Stooge, Head of the Provincial Univer- 
sity, to propose the toast ‘Our Domin- 
ion.’” Dr. Stooge rises amid great 
applause and with great solemnity be- 
gins, “There were once two Irishmen—” 
and so on to the end. But in London, 
England, it is apparently not so. Not 
long ago I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing at dinner a member of the Govern- 
ment. I fully anticipated that as a 
member of the Government he would 
be expected to tell a funny story about 
an old darky, just as he would on our 
side of the water. In fact, I should 
have supposed that he could hardly get 


into the Government unless he did tell 
a funny story of some sort. But all 
through dinner the Cabinet Minister 


never said a word about either a Metho- 
dist minister, or a commercial traveler, 
or an old darky, or two Irishmen, or any 
of the stock characters of the American 
repertory. On another occasion I 
dined with a bishop of the Church. I 
expected that when the 
would say, “There was an old darky—” 
After which I should have had to listen 
with rapt attention, and, when he had 


finished, without any pause, rejoin, 
“There were a couple of Irishmen 
once—” and so on. But the bishop 


never said a word of the sort. 

I can further, for the sake of my 
fellow-men in Canada and the United 
States who may think of going to Eng- 
land, vouchsafe the following facts. If 
you meet a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, he does not say: “I am very glad 
to meet you. Sit down. There was a 
mule in Arkansas once,” ete. How they 
do their banking without that mule I 
don’t know. But they manage it. I can 
certify also that if you meet the pro- 
prietor of a great newspaper he will not 
begin by saying, “There was a Scotch- 
man once.” In fact, in England, you can 
mingle freely in general society without 
being called upon either to produce a 
funny story or to suffer from one. 

I don’t mean to deny that the Ameri- 
can funny story, in capable hands, is 
amazingly funny and that it does 
brighten up human intercourse. But 
the real trouble lies, not in the fun of 
tiie story, but in the painful waiting for 
the point to come and in the strained 
and anxious silence that succeeds it. 
Each person around the dinner table is 
trying to “think of another.” There is 
a dreadful pause. The hostess puts up 
a prayer that some one may “think of 
another.”” Then at last, to the relief of 
everybody, some one says: “TI heard a 
story the other day—I don't know 
whether you’ve heard it And the 


soup came he, 
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grateful cries of “No! no! go ahead,” 
show how great the tension has been. 

Nine times out of ten the people have 
heard the story before; and ten times 
out of nine he damages it in the telling. 
But his hearers are grateful to him for 
having saved them from the appalling 
mantle of silence and _ introspection 
which had fallen upon the table. For 
the trouble is that when once two or 
three stories have been told it seems to 
be a point of honor not to subside into 
mere conversation. It seems rude, when 
a story-teller has at last reached the 
triumphant ending and climax of the 
mule from Arkansas, it seems impolite, 
to follow it up by saying, “I see that 
the ex-Emperor Karl] has escaped again.” 
It can’t be done. Either the mule or 
Karl—one can’t have both. 

The English, I say, have not de- 
veloped the American custom of the 
funny story as a form of social inter- 
course. But I do not mean to say that 

















A GREAT LOVE 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


“A Great Love” will be 
published in The Outlook 
next week. 

This is the second of the By- 
ways of Human Nature series 
of character stories by the au- 
thor of “The Brimming Cup.” 


“Old Man Warner” appeared 
in The Outlook of January 
11. It has been read. with 
keen appeciation. One reader 
praises it as an acute, search- 
ing, yet humorous delineation 
of New England character 
that has few equals. 

Three other stories in this 
series will follow “ A Great 
Love.” 











they are sinless in this respect. As 


1 
see it, they hand round in general con | 


versation something nearly as bad in 
the form of what one may eall the lit 
eral anecdote or personal experience 
By this I refer to the habit of narrating 
some silly little event that has actually 
happened to them. or in their sight, 
which they designate as “screamingly 
funny,” and which was perhaps very 
funny when it happened but which is 
not the least funny in the telling.. The 
American funny story is imaginary. It 
never happened. Somebody presumably 
once made it up. It is fiction. Thus 
there must once have been some great 
palpitating brain, some glowing imagi- 
nation, which invented the story of the 
man who was put off at Buffalo. But 
the English “sereamingly funny” story 
is not imaginary. It really did happen. 
It is an actual personal experience. In 
short, it is not fiction but history. 

I think—if one may say it with all 
respect—that in English society girls 
and women are especially prone to nar- 
rate these personal experiences as con- 
tributions to general merriment rather 
than the men. The English girl has a 
sort of traditional idea of being amus- 
ing; the English man cares less about 
it. He prefers facts to fancy every time, 
and as a rule is free from that desire to 
pose as a humorist which haunts the 
American mind. So it comes about that 
most of the “screamingly funny” stories 
are told in English society by the 
women. Thus the counterpart of “put 
me off at Buffalo” done into English 
would be something like this: “We 
were so amused the other night in the 
Sleeping-car going to Buffalo. There 
was the most amusing old Negro making 
the beds, a perfect scream, you know, 
and he kept insisting that if we wanted 
to get up at Buffalo we must all go to 
bed at nine o’clock. He _ positively 
wouldn’t /et us sit up—I mean to say it 
was killing the way he wanted to put us 
to bed. We all roared!” 

Please note that roar at the end of 
the English personal anecdote. It is the 
sign that indicates that the story is 
over. When you are assured by the nar- 
rators that all the persons present 
“roared” or “simply roared,” then you 
can be quite sure that the humorous in- 
cident is closed and that laughter is in 
place. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the scene 
with the darky porter may have been, 
when it really happened, most amusing. 
But not a trace of it gets over in the 
story. There is nothing but the bare 
assertion that it was “screamingly 
funny” or “simply killing.” But the 
English are such an honest people that 
when they say this sort ‘of thing they 
believe one another and they laugh. 

But, after all, why should people in- 
sist on telling funny stories at all? Why 
not be content to buy the works of some 
really first-class humorist and read the: 
aloud in proper humility of mind wit 
out trying to emulate them?  Bith: 
that or talk theology. 
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THE KOREAN ANNEXATION: A JAPANESE VIEW 


7 OREA before’ annexation by 
Japan was the bone of conten- 
tion between the three neighbor- 
ing great Powers of China, Russia, and 
Japan, and constituted the storm center 
of the Far East. As has many times 
been observed, this peninsula, protrud- 
ing itself .far into the Sea of Japan 
from the Asiatic Continent, is like a 
dagger pointed at the heart of Japan. 
For the safeguarding of herself, Japan 
could searcely look calmly on and see 
Korea falling into the hands of either 
China or Russia, both of which, it 
should be remembered, were very strong 
Powers. That is the reason why Japan, 
staking all on the throw, was obliged to 
fight China in 1894-5 and Russia ten 
years later, and why she put forth 
strenuous efforts to enable Korea to 
stand on her own feet and become 
strong enough to protect herself against 
all foreign encroachment. 


JAPAN’S FUTILE ATTEMPTS TO HELP KOREA 

Japan did everything she could to 
help Korea by lending her service of 
some of her best sons and large amounts 
of money. Korea, however, was too de- 
generate and her whole government 
machinery too disorganized for her to 
derive much benefit from Japan’s good 
offices. There were continual and vio- 
lent changes in the Korean Government, 
corruption and intrigue were the order 
of the day in the Court, disturbances 
prevailed throughout the peninsula, 
brigandage was rife in the interior, and 
epidemics yearly carried off thousands 
of people; the state treasury was always 
empty, bankruptey constantly stared the 
Korean Government in the face. Mak- 
ing Korea her protectorate, Japan at- 
tempted to reform her Government, ad- 
just her finances, reorganize her army, 
and introduce other features of civiliza- 
tion into the country. These efforts 
seemed to be attended by more or less 
success, but, after all, proved but patch- 
work and too ineffective to hold together 
the rotten system. In the end the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Korea both found no 
other way than the union of the two 
countries for the safeguarding of the in- 
terests of the two peoples, and by mutual 
agreement the annexation was carried 
out. This memorable step was taken 
amid profound peace and was recognized 
by all the Powers in August, 1910. 


EVENTS LEADING TO ANNEXATION 

To recapitulate a little more fully, to 
all practical intent and purpose, Korea 
was never independent except the ten 
years after the Chino-Japanese War, by 
gaining which Japan enabled Korea to 
cast off the suzerainty China had exer- 


cised over her for many centuries. 
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Korea should have seized the opportu- 
nity thus presented to make _ herself 
strong and really independent with the 
help Japan was only too willing to give 
her. She did not. On the contrary, her 
politicians engaged in perpetual  in- 
trigues and frequent were the changes 
in the Government, and these were in- 
variably attended with the assassination 
of those in power and the execution of 
those out of it. Matters went from bad 
to worse, until the Korean Court and 
Government were completely dominated 
by Russian influence, in consequence of 
which the Russo-Japanese War broke 
out in 1904. Asa result of the Japanese 
victory in this war, Korea was made a 
protectorate of Japan, and, as already 
mentioned, Japan attempted to intro- 
duce many reforms in the administra- 
tion of the country. All her efforts, 
however, were frustrated or impeded by 
those in the Korean Court and Govern- 
ment, to whom any change for the bet- 
ter in the old order of things was un- 
welcome. In October, 1909, Prince Ito, 
who as first Resident-General in Korea 
rendered imperishable services in the 
promotion of the welfare of the Korean 
masses, was assassinated at Harbin by 
a Korean malcontent when on his way 
to Europe, and a few months later Mr. 
Yi Wanyong, the Premier of Korea, was 
attacked and seriously injured in one of 
the streets of Seoul by another Korean 
fanatic. These events made it plain, as 
nothing else did, that the Japanese pro- 
tectorate régime would not work well. 
A great political party called the Ilchin 
Hoi, comprising among its million mem- 
bers the most intelligent and progress- 
ive men of Korea, memorialized the 
Korean Government, advocating the 
union of Japan and Korea. In Japan, 
too, similar opinion steadily gained 
ground and eventually the annexation 
of Korea by Japan was carried out in 
August, 1910. All this is a matter of 
history and is recognized by the world: 
so much so that even such a_ severe 
critic of Japanese doings in Korea as 
Mr. F. A. McKenzie says: “There was 
much to exeuse the policy of Japanese 
statesmen who took action to prevent a 
continental land so close to themselves 
from being a mere stepping-off ground 
for their foes.” 


WHAT THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT WAS LIKE 
” The Korean Court and Government 
were one and the same, there being no 
distinction between the two. The King 
was an autocrat and his will was the 
law. He had his own agents for collect- 
ing taxes besides those imposed by the 
Government, so that the masses never 
knew how much and when they would 
he required to pay in taxes. Ail the 


high officials of the Government were 
exclusively appointed from among men 
belonging to the Yaunyban, or noble 
class, and no commoner, however capa- 
ble, could aspire to a high official posi- 
tion; not only that, natives of the north- 
western provinces were denied the privi- 
lege of becoming officials. Bribery and 
squeezing were rampant and openly 
practiced, and official positions and 
Court honors were sold. <A _ provincial 
governor, or even a district magistrate, 
held the life of the people under his 
jurisdiction in the hollow of his hand, 
so that the surest and quickest way for 
one of the Yangban class to become rich 
was to obtain an appointment in the 
country. As Mr. Charles H. Sherrill 
pertinently says in a chapter on Korea 
in his very interesting book, “Have We 
a Far Eastern Policy?” Korea was “a 
land of but two classes: the robbers 
and the robbed.” 


NEW LIFE INTRODUCED INTO KOREA 

All this, however, is now a thing of 
the past. Korea is now administered 
by law, and the executive and the 
judiciary are independent of each other. 
Government officials are appointed from 
among all classes of people without re- 
gard to anything but talent and in- 
tegrity, and all positions are open to 
both Japanese and Koreans without dis- 
crimination, they being given equal 
treatment in all respects. Five provin- 
cial governors, one administrative in- 
spector, nearly all district magistrates, 
and many judges are well-educated 
Koreans. No taxes other than those 
sanctioned by the law are levied, and 
these so far as affecting the Koreans 
are very light compared with those 
borne by Japanese. To be particular, 
the amount yearly paid by the Koreans 
is only 11.03 yen (less than $6.50) per 
household, or 2.08 yen ($1) per capita; 
while Japanese living in Korea, number- 
ing about 300,000, pay 43.75 yen (nearly 
$22) per household, or 11.12 yen (about 
$6.50) per capita. There is no fear 
whatever of the Korean masses being 
despoiled of their hard-earned money by 
corrupt officials, as in former days, nor 
are they in danger of losing their heads 
simply because they fail to please the 
tyrant lording it over them. The Ko- 
rean people were once notorious for 
being extremely lazy. No wonder they 
were disinclined to work much, seeing 
that, did they accumulate wealth by 
hard work, they courted for themselves 
the danger of being visited either by 


official squeezers or by brigands. If 
they possessed gold or silver, they 
buried it in the ground. They now 


realize that no such danger as that men- 
tioned above still exists, so they are 
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A KOREAN GENTLEMAN TRAVELING IN THE INTERIOR 


shaking off their century-old habit of in 
dolence This. coupled with the remark 
able industrial development achieved 
in recent vears under the guidance and 
encouragement of the new Government, 
has made the Korean masses very much 
better off than they ever were. They 
have their own banks, where they keep 
their savings. Two leading Korean 
banks in Seoul had between them de 
posits amounting to 11,274,000 yen, or 
$5,614,800, at the end of September, 1920. 


ALI. PEOPLE BENEFITED BY REFORMS 

Since 1910, when Korea was incorpo- 
rated into Japan, the Government has 
been energetically introducing and 
carrying on sweeping reforms along all 
lines, and the progress attained by the 
country and the people is by no means 
insignificant. To begin with, the posi- 
tion of the royal family of Korea has 
been made safe and freed from all the 
intrigues formerly surrounding it. The 
members of the family are accorded 
treatment due to those of the Imperial 
family of Japan, and a civil list amount- 
ing to 1,800,000 yen, or $000,000, is an 
nually appropriated for their expenses 
from the national treasury. As for the 
people in general, since agriculture is 
the mainstay of eighty per cent of them, 
great efforts have been put forth for the 
encouragement and development of the 
industry. large amounts of money being 
expended in doing so. Model farms, 


experimental stations, schools, and train 
ing stations have been set up in manv 
places, improved seeds and tools have 
been distributed among the farmers, 
and irrigation and reclamation works 
have been undertaken throughout the 
peninsula. Thanks to all this, the 
amount of agricultural products has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
For instance, the rice crop, which 
amounted in 1910 to 8,142,852 koku. in 
creased to 15,294,109 koku in 1918 and 
12,708,208 koku in 1919. It is a remark- 
able fact that the rice crop of the latter 
year was so large, considering the great 
damage wrought to the growing plant 
by a severe drought (the severest in the 
last half-century) that visited the north- 
western and middle parts of Korea, and 
that even during this lean year 2,882,586 
koku of rice, worth 110,066,878 yen, and 
1,288,738 hoku of beans, worth 20,720,342 
yen, were exported. Afforestation has 
been carried out on mountains denuded 
by improvident natives, so that the 
physical features of the country are 
rapidly changing for the better. Forests 
are protected and millions of young 
trees are planted year after year. Last 
year 156,860,000 trees were planted, an 
increase of 560 per cent as compared 
with 2,820,000 planted in 1919. 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Formerly Korea had practically no 
highway permitting traffic by wheel ex- 
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cepting one from Wiju, on the Man- 
churian frontier to Seoul, which was 
maintained chiefly for the passage of 
envoys coming annually from the Chi- 
nese Emperor to the Korean King, who 
acknowledged allegiance to Peking. In 
consequence traffic was maintained on 
foot and goods transported by means 
of beasts of burden or on the backs 


of men. Since Japan undertook the 
administration of Korea the Govern- 
ment has put forth great efforts in 


the construction of highways. Up to 
the end of 1919 a network of 3,400 ri, or 
8.500 miles, of good highways has been 
built at the cost of 1,500,000 yen, or 
$750,000, so that traveling by automo- 
bile is now possible even to the remote 
corners of the country. As for railways, 
in 1910 there existed 674.6 miles of 
standard gauge and 25.4 miles of narrow 
gauge. These had increased to 1,153.2 
miles and 212.6 miles, respectively, by 
the end of 1919. Post, telegraph, and 
telephone services have heen equally ad 
vanced, the business dealt with by the 
post offices having increased 300 per 
eent during the past ten years, while 
principal ports have had their harbors 
improved during the past decade at the 
enst of 23,398,390 yen. 

EXPANSION OF 


FOREIGN TRADE 


It is but natural that, along with the 
development of agricultural and other 
productive industries, as well as with 
that of the means of communication as 
briefly described above, there has been a 
steady expansion in the foreign trade of 
Korea. To he particular, the total 
amount of foreign trade done in Korea, 
which was only 22,161,000 yen in 1902 
and 59,696,000 yen in 1910, rose to 316. 
327,000 yen in 1918 and 505,024,000 yen 
in 1919. It may be mentioned, by the 
way, that the total value of trade done 
with the United States of America was 
10,341,000 yen in 1918 and 24,201,000 yen 
in 1919. As for banks, in 1919 there 
were 26 of them with 120 branches and 
an aggregate capital of 144,950,000 yen, 
besides 398 small farmers’ banks having 
5,082,900 yen between them as capital. 
The total number of companies doing 
business in Korea in 1919 was 366, with 
an aggregate nominal capital of 200,- 
500,100 yen, of which 107,761,577 yen 
was paid up. In addition, there were 5! 
Japanese and 10 foreign companies hav- 
ing branches and doing business in 
Korea, the latter including two big 
mining companies working the famous 
Unsan and Suan gold mines with Ameri- 
can and British capital. 


SPREAD OF MODERN EDUCATION 

In Korea as late as less than two 
decades ago Confucianism was taught 
only in part to the people and there 
existed no modern schools worthy of 
the name except a few excellent ones 
established by foreign missionaries in 
big cities. Accordingly, on the Japanese 
Government undertaking the adminis- 
tration of Korea, it at once set about 
the establishment of various schools and 
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the spread of modern education. In 
ihose days, however, the Korean people 
at large scarcely felt the need of educa- 
tion and the authorities encountered 
much difficulty in enrolling pupils for 
the new schools established in their in- 
terest. It is only in recent times that 
the people have begun to feel the neces- 
sity of education for their children and 
the number of children going to school 
shown any tendency toward increase. 
Correspondingly, the number of schools 
established, both Government and _ pri- 
vate. has been on the increase year after 
year, until at the end of May, 1920, the 
number of schools for Koreans, Govern- 
ment and private, and that of pupils 
attending them showed as follows: 


Number of Number of 


Kind of Schools Schools Pupils 
(‘ommon schools .......... 594 108,051 
Higher common schools 

a I secs mets 11 3,513 
Higher common schools 

LS ee meee 7 771 
industrial schoots........ 25 2.487 
Ilementary industrial 

IN sie io 1.077 
‘‘olleges ssceiaiiteoascess 6 604 
Various other schools 7a 37.01 

TE viiisiticinitisien 1,493 154,064 
If is the intention of the Government 


te establish many more schools in the 
course of a few years to come. Among 
others, a university and an academy of 
musie and art will be founded. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HEALTH CONDITIONS 


breed 
of thon 


In former times Korea was a 
ing-plaece for epidemics. 
ands were yearly carried off by cholera,’ 
smallpox, and other infectious diseases, 
but the Korean people, steeped in ig 
noranee and superstition and knowing 
nothing of modern medicine, did practi- 
nothing to combat and suppress 
the epidemics. This was another cause 
of constant menace to Japan, and so no 
sooner had Japan taken a hand in the 
administration of the peninsular King- 
dem than she started the general clean- 
up of the country. Among other 
measures taken, the Government has so 
far established twenty-one hospitals in 
the principal cities and has appointed 
215 doetors to local centers in the in- 
terior. Vaccination against smallpox is 
enforced on children in spring and 
autumn throughout the country, and 
itinerant doctors are despatched from 
time to time to out-of-the-way places. 
Treatment and medicine are mostly 
free. The Government is also 
training many Korean young men and 
women as doctors and nurses. 
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UPHEAVAL OF THE SPRING OF 1919 
above is a brief statement of 
ome of the more important of the re- 
forms introduced into, and of the 
gress achieved by, Korea since Japan 
exed the country in 1910. From 
all fair-minded men will concede 
Japan has done fairly well in her 
task of rejuvenating Korea and uplifting 
he Korean people. Why, then, it will 
he naturally asked, did the upheaval of 
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the spring of 1919 take place? Was+it 
not the expression of popular discontent 


against the Government? To answer 
this question it is best to quote what 
an impartial foreign observer, who 


lived long in Korea and was on the spot 
at the time of the disturbances, has said 
on their causes. Writing in the “Japan 
Advertiser” in the spring of 1929, this 


_ foreign critic, the Rev. Dr. Frank Her- 
ron Smith, an American missionary 


stationed in Seoul for the preceeding six 
said: 

In all articles on the 
rising that the writer has seen it 
taken for granted that 

lay in the defects of 
Japanese administration. and 
these flaws the chief ones pointed out 
had to do with the gendarme system 
and the system of education. 

It is your correspondent’s opinion 
that the defects in administration 
constituted only one of the minor 
causes of the demonstrations and at 
least provided a favorable setting for 
them, but that the chief causes must 
be sought for elsewhere. 

The first and greatest cause of the 
uprising was the love that the Ko- 
reans have for liberty, independence, 
and their own country, and this is 
the reason they are not satisfied with 
reforms. They say, “We do not want 
reforms; we want our freedom.” 
They would not be satisfied with the 
administration of angels from heaven 
unless they were Korean angels, and 
probably not then. 

They have hated and_ despised 
Japan for one thousand years and 
would express dissatisfaction no mat- 
ter what she did. The foreign- 
educated Koreans and many others of 
the most enlightened, as well as those 
who have large business interests or 
are in Government employ, in all a 
very large number, took no part in 
the demonstrations, but most of them 
are in sympathy with the demonstra- 
tors in this point. 


years. 
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The direct 
the activities of 
who know little or nothing of 
conditions President 
Wilson, than the missionaries, 
must carry responsibility as 
one of the inciters of this movement. 


of the uprising 
those outside 


eause 
was 
Korea 
present-day 

rathe) 
heavy 


His enunciation of the doctrine of 
self-determination for small nations 
aroused the hopes ot the self-exiled 


Korean agitators who have never been 


reconciled to Japanese occupation. 
They were led to believe that he 
would help them at Paris, if they 
could show that they had grievances 
Among the outside influences too 
must be counted the spirit of unrest 
that was sweeping the world and 
which in many ways is still affecting 
Korea. 


Withal it is safe to say that with- 
out the instigation from outside, from 
America, Hawaii, Shanghai, and 
Vladivostok, no demonstrations would 
have occurred, and it is true to the 
facts that it took three months at 
least to spread the movement 
throughout the country. On March 1 
demonstrations took place at only a 
score or more of the chief centers. 
ALLEGED 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS 


The Japanese have something more to 
say concerning the causes of the upris- 
ing than that said in the above quota- 
tion, but it seems sufficient to serve 
the purpose of proving the groundless- 
ness of many severe charges critics of 
Japan have preferred against her with 
regard to her doings in Korea. One 
point, however, which cannot be over- 
looked is the allegation which still 
seems to survive, that the Government 
carried out a systematic persecution of 
Korean Christian churches and Korean 
converts. Not many words are needed 
to prove the baselessness of this accu- 
sation. The truth is that Korean con- 
verts who were arrested and imprisoned 
in connection with the disturbances 
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were so dealt with, not because of their 
faith, but because of their participation 
in the rioting. As a matter of fact, 
practically no Korean followers of the 
Roman Catholic Mission; the English 
Chureh Mission, the Congregational 
Chureh, the Salvation Army, and some 
other denominations were arrested or 
imprisoned, for the simple reason that 
they stood entirely aloof from polities 
and took no part whatever in the dis- 
turbanees. It will be seen that the story 
that the Government had _ persecuted 
Christian converts is absolutely ground- 


less. 


INAUGURATION OF A LIBERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


It must be admitted that, in spite of 
much .excellent work done and many 
improvements effected by the Govern- 
ment-General under General Terauchi 
and his successor, General Hasegawa, 
during the eight years following annexa- 
tion, it was not wholly free from blun- 
ders and failed to keep pace with the 
progress of the times. To remedy all 
the past blunders and defects the Gov- 
ernment of Japan reorganized the Gov- 
enrment-General of Korea in August, 
1919, and appointed Baron Saito as 
Governor-General. Many reforms on 
liberal lines have since been introduced 
into the administration of the country. 
To mention some of the more important, 
the police system was entirely remod- 
eled, the whole police force formerly 
organized by the military being replaced 
by civil officials; discrimination for- 
merly existing between Japanese and 
Korean officials as regards treatment 
and salaries was entirely done away 
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with; restriction on the press was 
largely removed, with the result that 
the publication of three new Korean 
dailies has been started in Seoul; the 
old form of punishment by flogging for 
minor offenders, a relic from the old 
Korean Government, was abolished; and 
a general amnesty was proclaimed for 
political prisoners. Provincial, munici- 
pal, and village councils were newly 
instituted as a means for preparing the 
Korean people for local self-government, 
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and an extensive reform was introduced 
into the educational system, by which, 
among other things, all private schools, 
other than those for which the curricu- 
lum is fixed by law, have been given the 
liberty of teaching religion. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT SITUATION ? 

During 1920 the situation in Korea 
was still rather unsettled, signs of popu- 
lar unrest appearing from time to time 
in various places. They have now all 
but completely disappeared. In the 
course of an article on the situation 
published in the “Korea Mission Field” 
for March, 1920, Bishop Herbert Welch, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North, in Korea, said: “In a word, a 
number of the grievances which the 


world has recognized as heavy have 
been dealt with, and, while nothing 


striking or spectacular has been done, a 
beginning has been made towards the 
practical recognition of fundamental 
human rights and the preparation of the 
people for self-government. The great- 
est hope, however, which the situation 
holds is in the genial, democratic, and 
sincere character of the Governor- 
General, Baron Saito. With the author- 
ity committed to his hands in the 
scheme of the Japanese Empire and 
with the backing which he seems to 
have from the present Cabinet and 
others strong in political influence, his 
presence warrants, not merely an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting, but an atti- 
tude of hopeful expectation.” This san- 
guine view has proved correct, for since 
this was written the situation in Korea 
has been gradually settling down and 
now it is entirely peaceful. 


KILLING THE CLASSICS 


6 IRGIL’S ®neid! I’ll read _ it 
for a price—in translation. The 


Iliad? The Odyssey? On the 
same conditions, if the price is high 
enough. Shakespeare? Milton? Chau— 


stop! Do you want me to sell my soul? 
I loathe them, one and all!” 

He was an intelligent-looking young 
fellow, about thirty years old. The ex- 
pression on his face, however, only in- 
tensified his avowed attitude toward the 
acknowledged masters and masterpieces 
of literature. His questioner, a ruddy- 
cheeked man of sixty, still able to hold 
his own with youngsters on the ice. in 
the saddle, or swinging an ax, gazed at 
him in blank, hurt amazement. For the 
older man, boy that he was still, was a 
real scholar, a man who loved and ap- 
preciated all that was richest and deep- 
est in the world of books: and it posi- 
tively cut him to the heart to hear this 
frank, emphatic explosion on the part 
of his young friend. 
talked for nearly half an hour 
subject, while I listened. And 


They 
on the 
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listening, I found myself absorbing in 
almost equal parts the scholar’s attitude 
of poignant regret and the young fel- 
low’s feeling of exasperation at the for- 
mer’s assumption that in the classics 
alone could be found the worth-while 
things of literature. Why, oh, why, I 
thought, have our educators so fixed 
things that out of every ten persons 
who might enjoy the classics nine come 
to have an unalterable aversion to them 
before they are really capable of appre- 
ciating them? Why do the scholars 
that plan our literature courses attempt 
to plant the superdelicate seed of love 
for the classics in the hearts of our 
youth before the frost of savagery is out 
of the virgin and unplowed soil of their 
minds? 

A farmer knows better than to sprin- 
kle wheat in a newly cleared piece of 
woodland. Of course he knows that in 


a few isolated spots, where the soil has 
been thrown up by accident, there will 
come a luxuriant growth of wheat. But 
he knows still better that the bulk of 


his seed will be wasted. So he waits 
until the ground has been sweetened by 
exposure to air and the growth of 
chance vegetation, until the stumps 
have for the most part rotted out and 
the rocks have been cleared away. 
Even then he plants a preparatory crop, 
like potatoes, first to help get the soil 
into condition for the wheat. And when 
he does plant, he prepares every foot of 
ground with plow and harrow and 
manure and fertilizer before he ven- 
tures to sow the seed. He holds up the 
final act, moreover, until the conditions 
of temperature, moisture, and so forth, 
are just right. 

Wise farmer! 

Foolish scholars! 

If our educators would only study the 
process of preparing fresh young minds 
for the reception of the seed of classical 
appreciation, we should have such a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of our young 
people to-day. The mind of a human 
ehild is literally virgin soil. We ean 
make of it almost anything we wish if 
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we will only have patience and develop 
it through its long gamut of changes. 
But it is far more sensitive than earth 
clods, which simply refuse to produce 
properly until properly treated. It re- 
acts against the persistent planting of 
seed for which it is not ready, just as 
the body of a human being reacts 
against the repeated onslaught of un- 
wholesome things in its physical en- 
vironment. It develops a spiritual im- 
munity far more virile and active than 
ihe immunity of the body to the ever- 
present germs of disease. The immu- 
nity of the young mind against the 
classics developed through contact with 
them before the soul is ready for them 
is like the immunity of the armored 
tank as compared with the immunity of 
the porcupine. The porcupine causes 
pain to those who touch it. The tank 
shoots down the enemies before they 
can approach within hailing distance. 
In a like manner the youthful mind, ac- 
customed to having the classics thrust 
down its throat by blind enthusiasts at 
every stage of school life, acquires the 
instinet of self-protection and learns 
io shoot down at sight everything that 
smacks of the classics to the slightest 
degree. 

The youthful mind, by sad _ experi- 
ences in defending itself from foreign 
invasion, learns to shun all things for- 
eign, which means all things’ that 
scholars love the best and most want 
the youth of this land to love. 

A modern general—to use the figure 
already introduced—never sends _ his 
men to storm a fortress until he has 
prepared the ground by a long, pains- 
iaking barrage. The doting scholar of 
to-day, on the other hand, sends his 
poor loved classical masterpieces to 
storm the redoubt of the mind of youth 
without previous preparation by bar- 
rage fire of piercing quality. And asa 
result his cherished masterpieces are 
hurled back, riddled with machine-gun 
bullets. After that neither scholar nor 
classies ean get within a mile of the 
human soul of the youth behind the 
ramparts. Instead of being loved by 
youth, the great old masters and master- 
pieces are hated and loathed. 

What, then, is the barrage that must 
be used in capturing the heart of youth? 
What caliber guns shall we use? With 
what explosives shall we fill our shells? 
The writer only wishes he could answer 
with perfect definiteness. But he can’t, 
and nobody can—exactly—because each 
young heart has its own type of barrier 
to be broken down. The best that can 
be done is to suggest a few possible 
lines of action. 

Certainly, if a person is ever to love 
the eclassies, he must first learn to love 
to read something—good books if pos- 
sible, but certainly something—if it be 
no better than wild Indian stories, wild 
pirate stories, or the exploits of Jesse 
By hook or by erook the young 
wind must be captured by the delights 
of the printed page; and until these de 
lights have yripped the young mind 
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firmly it is worse than folly to attempt 
any further steps in the development of 
true literary appreciation. 

Suppose now that we have initiated 
the young mind into the joys of read- 
ing, what is the next step? Surely it is 
to gain the confidence of the youthful 
mind by frank sympathy with its crude 
tastes. Let us admit the thrills of Jesse 
James, Nick Carter, or Captain Kidd. 
Let us admit that these books of light- 
ning action hold our breathless atten- 
tion. Let us get into rapport with the 
youthful mind. 

Then let us casually introduce to the 
youthful mind something a little more 


worth while—something still full of 
good, vigorous action, but something 


with vivid pictures too of interesting 
things—pictures of strange places, 
strange people, strange times; places, 
peoples, times, however, that have their 
part in the sum total of human experi- 
ence. Suppose we talk about books with 
our young friends, and in our talks 
quite naturally dwell on those tales 
which have rich and worth-while back- 
grounds. 

The next step is easier. We shall not 
find it difficult to lure our young book 
chums on to the trial of books that deal 
also with the growth and development 
of human character. It will not be hard 
to get a boy to read eagerly the story of 
“Swiss Family Robinson” or to get a 
girl to read “Little Women.” Or, if 
these two do not appeal, something else 
can be found that will. Boys and girls 
are not slow to discover the joy of read- 
ing books that they can go back to and 
visit with as one goes back to visit with 
an old friend. They may go on reading 
the trashy time-killers—let them; it 
will furnish a basis for comparison— 
but they will come back to the more 
solid things, and they will begin to read 
them more and more constantly and 
with greater and greater understanding. 

3efore we know it our boys and girls 
will be eating their way out of juvenile 
literature, and will be wanting to read 
what grown-ups read. This is the time 
not to offer them Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton, or the semi-classical Bulwer and 
Thackeray and others of like ilk. It is 
the time for “Lorna Doone” or perhaps 
some of the best of our moderns. This 
does not mean that our classics must be 
denied to the youthful prospectors. It 
means that they must not be offered as 
the literary food of foods. It means 
that, frankly showing our own fondness 
for them, we must equally frankly ad- 
mit that perhaps they are still ‘a little 
beyond” our boys and girls, that per- 
haps they contain ideas which the 
young people “could not fully under- 
stand.” If the young people insist, let 
us feed out grudgingly those that have 
the most continuous action, the least 
long-winded description, the least elabo- 
rate wordings, phrasings, and allusions, 
and the simplest presentation of human 
eharacter in human _~ relationships. 
“Pride and Prejudice” is easier for the 
young mind to grapple than is 
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“Vanity Fair.” Scott is simpler than 
Shakespeare. ‘Let us be chary about un- 
locking the treasure house of our liter- 
ary masterpieces, lest we glut the appe- 
tites of our young adventurers with too 
rich food or cheapen the treasure in 
their eyes. 

Above all, let us slop teaching the 
classics as if we were professors of an- 
atomy dissecting the human body. Stu- 
dents of anatomy may be stimulated to 
further research by the marvelous dem- 
onstrations of the dissector’s art, the 
use of the microscope, and all that goes 
with the process. But books were 
meant to be read as wholes, loved as 
wholes, and lived with as wholes. They 
were not meant to be chopped up into 
small lesson sections and studied by the 
aid of a classical dictionary, and _ stu- 
dents of literature will not be stirred 
deeply by any such procedure. Even 
the enthusiastic professor of English 
does not actually cut his beloved 
masterpieces into microscopic segments 
when reading for his own joy. It is 
only when he is presenting them to an 
immature class, trained by long years of 
classic imposition into a spirit of numb- 
ness—only then, faced by a feeling that 
he must prove the beauties of his mas- 
terpieces—only then, that the real 
scholar smashes up his beloved art 
treasures to furnish a few worthless 
fragments for the unwilling inspection 
of his suspicious, antagonistic students. 
It is only when worked up to an insane 
frenzy by his own helplessness against 
the overwhelming odds of inbred dis- 
taste that the real scholar offers up the 
classics at the altar of the college en- 
trance requirements and cuts the liter- 
ary gems of the ages into miserable, 
ugly bits of grit and sand. This is the 
crime of crimes, viewed by the true 
lover of the classics. 

Quousque tundem 
patientia nostra! 

How much longer must we stand for 
these human sacrifices! 

Love for the classics, at least for 
those classics that truly merit our love, 
will come to those of us who are capable 
of the most elevated of literary attach- 
ments all in good time if we be led nat- 
urally, step by step, along the way. It 
will never come to most of us if we are 
picked up and hurled bodily into a 
purely classical environment at an im- 
mature age. It will never come if the 
high priests of classicism persist in 
offering up their fairest children for dis- 
section by the knife and for microscopic 
examination. The boy who is forced to 
read “The Last Days of Pompeii” at ten 
will never read Bulwer after he is 
twenty-one. The girl who analyzes 
“Julius Cesar” scene by scene at sixteen 
will avoid Shakespeare and all his 
works at twenty. If a thing is worth 
loving, we come to love it of our own 
free will, in our own good time, pro- 
vided we are let alone. If it is forced 
upon us, we hate it. 

Lovers of the classics, stop killing the 
classics! 


abutere, Catilina, 
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ONE OF THE TEMPLE 
PYRAMIDS PARTLY 
EXCAVATED. ON THE 
FACE OF THIS PYRAMID 
ARE THE HUGE AZTEC 
IMAGES SHOWN IN 
DETAIL IN THE 
PICTURE BELOW 


Excavations made recently at 


Teotihuacan, Mexico, have re 


vealed the ruins of Aztec tem 


ples. ‘These temples,’’ our con 
tributor says, “‘are of conside: 
able interest to archeologists on 


account of their resemblance tu 


the Egyptian pyramids The 
serpent heads and other symbols 


ate characteristically Aztec’ 
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IMAGES ON THE FACE OF THE PYRAMID SHOWN 
ARE CARVED FROM VOLCANIC ROCK AND 


CHARACTERS 


ABOVE. THE FIGURES 
REPRESENT MYTHOLOGICAL 
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THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC’ 


HEN one reads of the five years 
of lonely travel, hardship, and 
illness encountered by Stefans- 

son in the expedition here recorded one 
feels inclined to question the aptness of 
his ailuring title, “The Friendly Arctic.” 
Yet he reasons convincingly for what he 
really means by that phrase—that the 
old ideas about the polar regions were 
founded on false conclusions; that the 
way to live with the Eskimos is to live 
as the Eskimos do; that, in matter of 
fact, as he says, the Eskimos “secure 
their living with little labor as com- 
pared with the rest of us;” that they 
are happy and healthful; and that in 
reality they occupy a country desirable 
in many ways. 

We used to hear from every adven 
turer into the “silent north” that it was 
lonely, barren, dismal, cold, desolate, 
and cruel. But Stefansson writes with 
enthusiasm of the hundreds of species 
of Aretie flowering plants, of the ey 
traordinary abundance of forms of life 
in the sea, and of the tens of thousands 
of caribou in the Arctie grass lands. He 
admits that to the white man the life of 
the Eskimo would be wretched, bit de 
clares that “an Eskimo laughs as much 
i a month as the average white man 


does in a year,” and that he has leisure 
for dancing, story-telling, and many 
primitive forms of enjoyment. Inx- 
perienced Arctie explorers and travelers, 
such as Peary and Stefansson, tind that 
they become accustomed readily to the 
long night of the Aretie, to the laek of 
any things that they had considered 
essential, and they come to know that 
mueh of the feeling about the Arctie 
regions is because people have come to 
believe in “a north that never was,” to 
quote the title of a chapter on this gen- 
eral subject. 

Sir Robert Borden, who was Prime 
Minister of Canada when the Stefansson 
e\pedition was first planned, sums up 
in his admirable Introduction to this 
volume what Stefansson really means: 

There seems to be much truth in 
Stefansson’s observation that the cold 
of the Aretie deprives no one of 
either health or comfort if he under- 
stands conditions, realizes necessary 
precautions, and, making good use of 
his common sense, governs himself 
accordingly. But against the heat 
of tropical regions it is practically 
impossible to find any reasonable 
sifeguard consistent with ordinary 
uctivity. Those accustomed to tem- 
perate zones would probably find life 

Within the Arctie Circle more endura- 

ble and good health more assured 

than in the average lowlands at or 
near the equator. In certain tropical 
or semi-tropical climates, northern 

European races last for no more than 

three generations. There is no rea- 

son to believe that a like result would 
obtain in the far North. Although 


'The Friendly Arctie. By Vilhjalmur Stefans- 


on Illustrated, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $6. 


summer heat is sometimes quite op- 

pressive within the Arctic Circle, its 

duration is comparatively short. 

The expedition carried on between 
the years 1913 and 1918 was under 
the official auspices of the Canadian 
Government, but our American National 
Geographic Society and the New York 
American Museum of Natural History 
had a share in its planning and outfit 
ting. The publishers of the book point 
out that, despite Mr. Stefansson’s title, 
the experiences make up a thrilling 
story “with a plot of human interest, 
Wherein scientists, whalers, Eskimos, 
and explorers play their dramatie parts.” 
In short, they add: “Although he re 
fuses to call it so, this was an heroic 
expedition, which carried on from 1913 
{to 1918. It fought against tragie odds. 
It had lost ship, men, and equipment. 
Its remnants were split by insubordina 
tion. There were climatic conditions 
ihat even Aretic men considered severe.” 
Despite all this, Stefansson explored 
and mapped over 100,000 square miles 
of hitherto unknown polar territory 

It would be impossible to follow the 
narrative in detail. The object was not 
in the least to penetrate to the North 
Pole. Not only has the North Pole 
ceased to be interesting from: the mere 
fact that it has been diseovered, but it 
is not the most important point in the 
Aretie. What Stefansson calls the Pole 
of Inaeceessibility is four hundred miles 
away from the North Pole in the diree- 
tion of Alaska. Tt is that point whieh 
is farthest away from where the ex- 
plorers must leave ship to advanee into 
unexplored region by sledge. And that 
Pole of Inaecessibility was practically 
the central point of all the Aretie area 
which remained unexplored when this 
expedition set out. The object of the 
expedition was to reduce this unknown 
area and to gather knowledge about it. 

There is another pole which does not 
coincide at all with the North Pole, and 
that is what may be called the Cold 
Pole—that is, the point of lowest tem- 
perature. This is said to be in Asia 
north of Irkutsk, and there the mercury 
sometimes falls to 90 degrees below zero. 
Still another pole would be the Magnetic 
Pole, which again is far distant from 
the North Pole. Enough has been said, 
perhaps, to show that the popular idea 
that Arctic exploration ends when the 
North Pole is reached is absurd. 

The problem of supporting life in such 
an expedition is now far different from 
what it used to be. Peary. we believe, 
was the first to advocate the idea of 
living with the Eskimos and eating as 
they do. This means that in traveling 
long distances, instead of carrying great 
supplies of food, the food must be ob- 
tained as the party progresses. This, 
again, means that the party must prac- 
tically live on seal meat, and, still fur- 
ther, means that the party must not 





go where seals do not go. Now Stefans- 
son had long had the belief that seals 
went much farther under the northern 
ice than was supposed. He was willing 
to risk his life and the success of his ex- 
pedition on that belief. He had before 
him scientific and natural history data 
which made him sure that his reason- 
ing wag right, that the animals upon 
which seals subsist would be found 
everywhere under the ice, and _ that 
where the food is there the seals will 
follow. As to being able to eateh or 
kill seals, Stefansson and others of his 
men knew every trick in seal-hunting. 
The demonstration that this theory was 
correct was one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the expedition. Yet it was not 
always true at every point; the follow- 
ing passage is a good illustration of 
Stefansson’s willingness to admit a mis- 
take when he has made one 


We have outlined the two main 
views of ice navigation—the bold At- 
lantic policy of “keep away from the 
land, face the ice and take you 
chances; the cautious Alaska one 
of “hug the coast, play safe, and if 
you don’t eet there this year you 
may have another chance next.” 
There were divided opinions aboard, 
but I was in command, and the de- 
cision and responsibility had to be 
mine, JT decided for what a friendly 
person would call the bolder course. 
But whoever prefers to be truthful 
rather than kind must say T chose 
the wrong alternative. 

After lying at Cross Island for sey - 
eral hours, discussing theories and 
plans, we hove anchor and steamed 
deliberately north, away from. land, 
threading our way between the ice 
enkes and occasionally ramming them 
to break a way. “It may be safe, but 
1 dowt think so.” said Hadley. Every 
one else seemed delighted with our 
adoption of what they considered the 
holder and more sportsmanlike policy. 

Relentless events were to prove 
this decision my most serious error 
of the whole expedition. 


The total results of the arduous five 
years of the expedition include an enor- 
mous amount of scientific reeords and 
reports. These are so diverse and ex- 
tensive that Stefansson gave up the task 
of trying even to summarize them in 
this volume. How extensive they are 
may be seen from the fact that the offi- 
cial volumes now being published by the 
Canadian Department of Naval Service 
will be between twenty and thirty in 
number, and that, while about fifteen of 
those volumes are written, or partly 
written, it will take several years to get 
the whole ready for the press. 

For the most part, therefore, the vol- 
ume we have before us is devoted to a 
personal narrative of the progress of the 
expedition, and of further experiences 
among the Eskimos such as Stefansson 
had already so delightfully told in his 
book “My Life With the Eskimos.” 
There is a fascination about following 
such a narrative of adventure that many 
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EXCEPT FOR THE FACT THAT THE OBJECT 
A SEAL, MR. STEFANSSON MIGHT HAVE LABELED THIS PHOTOGRAPH “BRINGING 


ENTLY 


BEING DRAGGED OVER THE SNOW 


IS APPAR- 


HOME THE BACON” 


readers find equal to the excitement of 
a stirring romance. 

As to Stefansson’s personality and 
methods of work, we cannot do better 
than quote at some length from the 
Foreword contributed to the book by 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, the President of 
the National Geographie Society: 


perhaps the last of 
the old school, the old régime of 
Arctic and Antarctic explorers, the 
worker with the dog and the sledge, 
among whom he easily holds a place 
in the first rank. Coming Polar ex- 
plorers, both north and south, are 
quite likely to use mechanical means 
which have sprung into existence 
within the last few years. According 
to my own personal impressions— 
aerial flights; according to Stefans- 
son, he would like to try his chances 
with a submarine; but whether it be 
aeroplane or submarine, it will mean 
the end of the old-time method, with 
the dog and the and man 
trudging alongside or behind them. 
What Stefansson stands for is this: 
he has grasped the meaning of polar 
work and has pursued his task in the 


Stefansson is 


sledge 


THE NEW 


BROOKS FOR YOUNG FOLINS 


GRAY WOLF STORIES. Indian Mystery Tales 
of Coyote Animals and Men. Dy Bernard 
Sexton IMustrated. The Maemillan Com- 
pany, Ne York. $1.75. 


Mr. Sexton as “Gray Wolf” has told 
many of these Indian myth and mystery 
stories to boys and girls. In this volume 
they admirably maintain their’ability to 
interest and amuse. The adventures of 
Owl Man and Coyote (who lived with 
Ten Grizzlies) and of Wolf, Boy, Turtle, 
and the rest are surprising and exciting 
are based on actual Indian origi 
nals. Mr. Waugh’s drawings and decora- 
tions are capital. 


‘They 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
TRIUMPH OF THE EGG (THE). A 
Lmipression from American Life in Tak 
snd Poem by Anderson Illus 
trated. B. W. Huebseh, Inc, New York. $2 
Mr. Anderson has been the recipient 
of a special prize for American writers 


Book of 


Sherwood 


Arctic regions section by section. He 
has profited by experience piled upon 
experience until he knows how to 
face and overcome every problem of 
the North. His method of work is to 
take the white man’s brains and in- 
telligence and the white man’s per- 
sistence and will power into the 
Arctic and supplement these forces 
with the woodcraft, or, I should say, 
polar-craft, of the Eskimo—the abil- 
ity to live off the land itself, the 
ability to use every one of the few 
possibilities of those frozen regions— 
and concentrate on his work. 
Stefansson has not only fought and 
overcome those ever-present contin- 
gencies of the Arctic region—cold 
and hunger, wet and starvation, and 
all that goes with them—but he hes 
fought and overcome sickness—first, 
typhoid, then pneumonia, and then 
pleurisy—up in those forbidding re- 
gions, and then has been obliged to 
go by sled four hundred miles before 
finding the shelter of a hospital and 
the care of a physician. 
“The Friendly Arctic” is certainly a 
valuable addition to the literature of 
Arctic exploration. 


BOOKS 


of fiction. This oddly named book is a 
collection of odds and ends in verse and 


prose. They may be classed as often 
agreeable and sometimes rather star- 


tling, but of no very large importance. 


BIOGRADPILY 
Lient.-Colonel PF. EF. Whitton 
Holt & Co., New York 


MOLTKE. Ly 
Hlustrated 
So.o0) 


In the eighties American students at 
Berlin had the privilege of seeing 
Moltke at the Singakademie chamber 
concerts; the venerable Field Marshal 
was devoted to this highest class of 
music. So in the summers of those 
years American sojourners at Ragaz had 
the privilege of seeing and talking with 
him; he loved the Swiss scenery of the 
upper Rhine.. Those Americans will be 
disappointed in reading Colonel Whit 
tun’s volume, now published in this 
country not to find in it more of the 


Hlenry 
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personal touch. But as a survey of his- 
tory during the ninety-one years of 
Moltke’s life it has merit. During those 
years German nationalism was recreated 
and the modern German state was 
made. Despite all that Germany has 
done in bringing en the World War, the 
study of the making of that nationalism 
and of that state is still interesting. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
GREAT DECEPTION (THE). 
cord, joni & Liveright, New York. 
The author assumes that a very large 
number of Americans regard the recent 
Presidential election as a condemnation 
of any attempt to secure united action 
with other nations for the saving of 
civilization and the _ preservation of 
world peace. This is “the great decep- 
tion.” The author gives no evidence 
that there is or has been any such wide- 
spread interpretation of the election, and 
we think the welcome extended through- 
out the United States to the proceedings 
of the Washington Conference quite con- 
clusively demonstrates that such misin- 
terpretation does not exist. If any of 
our readers have so misinterpreted the 
election, we advise them to read this 
volume, which shows quite conclusively 
that a number of the most influential 
of Republican leaders would have gladly 
voted for the Versailles League if Presi- 
dent Wilson could have been persuaded 
to accept the Senate reservations. 


By Samuel Col- 
$1.50 


EDUCATIONAL 

NEW WORLD (THE). Problems in 

Geography. 3y_ = Isaiah 

Illustrated. The World 

Yonkers, New York. $6. 
_ This is a book of facts, compactly and 
thoroughly arranged. It would serve 
admirably as a text-book. But it is also 
a work for the general reader, so graphi- 
cally told are the problems confronting 
the old as well as the new nations of 
the world; indeed, the text-book becomes 
a collection of short stories dealing with 
the drama of existence and national 
struggles. Not a line seems to have 
been wasted in the description; not a 
line, for that matter, could have been 
spared if the vast field was to be covered 
within the limits of a single volume. 
The reader is conscious of a systematic 
analysis which strips from the story 
everything save fundamental considera- 
tions. Yet care has been taken to omit 
no factor—economic, historic, political, 
racial, religious. Each issue is  pre- 
sented with impartial statements of 
arguments pro and con. The author's 
oceasional comment is peculiarly and 
searchingly illuminative. 


Political 
Ph.1. 
Company, 


Rowman, 
Book 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF EMBROIDERY IN AMER- 
ICA (THE). Vy Candace Wheeler. Tilus- 
trated. Harper & Brothers, New York. $5. 
Mrs. Wheeler is a recognized authority 
on decorative art. She tells here the his- 
tory of needlecraft in America from the 
quill work of the Indians to the finest 
designs of this day. The narrative is 
simple and enjoyable and is without 
exeess of technical language. The illus 
tration is full and will delight feminine 
eyes. 
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Ae Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Methodist Church, says: 
a “I regard The Christian Century as the greatest journalistic force working for 
has social and international righteousness coming from any press of the Christian 
_— church. Personally I watch for its arrival with the utmost eagerness. I never lay 


down an issue without feeling a new stimulus for the wider application of the gospel.”’ 
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OW that political diplomacy has done its best at the Washington Conference, 

Pp P y! . - . 
at what our world most needs is an untrammelled discussion of its acute and 
¥. sensitive problems from the Christian point of view. The ideals of de- 
mocracy wait for realization upon the Christianizing of public opinion. It is dawning 
0 gradually upon our best minds that the discussion of religion must be extended 
‘ beyond the present esoteric circles of specialists into the open forum of public 
: opinion, where favors are neither asked nor given. ‘The vital issues of the social 
order, of industry, of internationalism; the problems arising out of the modern view 
of the world, with its doctrine of evolution, its higher criticism, its pragmatic 


, philosophy, its changed thought of God; the problems of the church institution : 
whether, for instance, our denominationalism is a providence or an impertinence— 
all these issues must be talked about in open court, where their discussion will 


directly mould and guide and vitalize public opinion. 


‘ The Christian Century 1s distinguished by its candid d1s- 
cussion of living issues in the light of the mind of Christ 
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A Century 
of Tested Service 


N FEBRUARY, one hundred years 

ago, the first trust company came 
into being. 

Before that, when a man made his 
will, he would name a relative, or a 
friend, or a business associate, to carry 
out his wishes. 

That method had serious defects. 
The individual may die before a will 
becomes effective, or in the most 
critical period of the settlement of an 
estate. The individual may become 
incapacitated. He may prove untrue 
to his trust and lacking in financial 
responsibility. 

The trust company came into being 
to fill the need for a system of trustee- 
ship that would be above these limita- 
tions—one that would have the qualifi- 
cations that the individual lacked. 

The trust company had its birth in 
America, and here it has reached its 
greatest development. ‘Today there 
are more than 2,300 trust companies in 
the United States, with banking re- 
sources exceeding twelve billion dollars, 
and administering estates aggregating 
in value manv billions of dollars. 


The man who is making a_ will 
today can name a trust company 
as his executor and trustee, assuring 
responsible management of his estate 
and protection to his beneficiaries. 


A Free Book About W ills 





Of what importance 
is this century-old ser- 
vice to you? Read the 
booklet entitled “Sate- 
guarding Your Fam- 
ily’s Future,” which 
you can obtain free at 
a trust company, or by 
writing to the address 
==" below. 










Safeguarding 
Your Familys 
Future 





TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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BY NORMAN 


OPULAR opinion in relation to in- 
dustry is strongly influenced by 
the military tradition. We speak 

of our industrial leaders as captains. 
We see the manager in popular maga- 
strong-jawed person of com- 
appearance, sitting erect be- 
hind his flat-topped desk at headquar- 
ters. At his side is the telephone for 
transmission of orders and reports. Be- 
fore him, cap in hand and with bowed 
head, at industrial attention, stands an 
eniployee, awaiting the captain’s com- 
mands. 

It is true that this picture is being 
falsified by the progress of the modern 
industrial movement, which gives the 
employees representation in the coun- 
cils of management: but critics of the 
new movement still hark back to the 
military tradition, and ask if any army 
could be led by a committee. As if an 
industrial process like the making of 
steel or the weaving of cloth were a 
summer’s campaign, and as if getting 
out a car-load of lumber were a charge 
across No Man’s Land. 

The popular picture of the captain of 
industry may have been true twenty-five 
years ago, but it is not true now. In- 
stead of sitting erect and issuing confi- 
dent orders by telephone or messenger, 
the manager frequently sits back in his 
ehair with a look of worried perplexity 
in his face as he ponders questions diffi- 
cult. to answer. Shall he sell his prod- 
uct at prices away below cost or hold it 
in the hope that the market may soon 
Shall he run his operation at 
shut it down and let taxes, 
insurance, and salaries of permanent 
employees eat up his resources? Shall 
he try to hold together his organization 
and maintain his trade connection by 
forcing a market, or shall he nail up 
doors and windows and confess himself, 
for a time at least, beaten? 

Faced with these difficult 
most operators have run along from day 
to day doing the best they could to hold 


zines, a 
manding 


recover? 
a loss, or 


choices, 


their losses ‘within tolerable limits. 
Some, working in specially favorable 
situations, have made a profit. The best 


of them have worried by day and by 
night over the increasingly difficult in 
dustrial situation 
Frequently also 
taken counsel with 
terested with him in the 
Sometimes these have pushed 
office, and sometimes he has invited 
them in. They have oceupied chairs 
before his desk while he has leaned for- 
ward to meet their challenge and to 
answer their questions. 
First have come the 
Their expected dividends have failed. 
Some of them are in real need. All of 
them desire regular and sizable returns 
from their investments. (I talked with 
one recently who had had only one 
small dividend in ten years.) When 
these returns fail, the investors are apt 
to be inquisitive, suspicious, and even 
vindictive. They are only partly in- 


the manager has 
others who are in- 
industry. 
into his 


stockholders. 
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MANAGER TAKES COUNSEL 


F. COLEMAN 


formed concerning local conditions. 
They may, against the manager’s best 


judgment, demand radical changes in 
policy. 
To the manager in our Northwest 


lumber industry, with its eight-hour day 
and its relatively high wage standards, 
have come stockholders from the Middle 
West and the South saying: “With the 
selling price of your product cut in half 
and the demand for it greatly reduced, 
why do you not spread your overhead 
expenses over a ten-hour daily produc- 
tion? Why do you not hire men at the 
lowest market rate?” Some managers 
have, I know, been strongly advised by 
their directors to take this course, and 
a few have yielded. Others, more mind- 
ful of the future good of the industry 
and of the Nation, have said, “If that 
policy is to be followed, you must choose 
some other manager.” Generally the 
stockholders, having asked their ques- 
tions and expressed their opinions, have 
said to the manager: “You are on the 
job and know the men you have to work 
with. We leave the responsibility here, 
but we think you are following a mis- 
taken policy.” 

Second have come the employees. 
These make up the manager’s organiza- 
tion. Many of them have been with him 
for years. Most have been loyal and 
faithful workers. They have lately 
taken reductions in wages and suffered 
through periods of shutdown. The old 
confidence in the management and pride 
in the operation have largely gone from 
tleir faces, and, instead, the manager 
has seen fear, discontent, and suspicion. 
“Are we not to have enough wages,” 
they have asked, “to maintain our fami- 
lies in decency? We have played square 


with you. How are you playing with 
us? Are you taking advantage of our 


necessity to strengthen your power and 
increase your profits?” These men must 
be answered. It will do no good to dis 
charge them. Sooner or later their 
places must be filled with others like 
them. only less interested in the opera 
tion and harder to deal with; for in 
these days discontent and _ suspicion 
among workingmen are very widespread 

One manager I know has met his men 
in frequent conference, explaining to 
them the difficulties of the market and 
discussing with them ways of cutting 
down productien costs. In his mill a 
committee of employees has been at 
work week by week studying the situa 
tion and preparing suggestions for the 
increased efficiency of the plant and of 
the working force. 

Another manager faced a serious loss 
last spring in his operation and pro- 
posed to reduce wages. The men ob- 
jected, on the ground that they were 
already living on a narrow margin. The 
manager called them together and 
opened his accounts to them, showing 
them that he could not keep the mill 
running unless he could reduce the cost 
of operation. He asked them to talk the 
question over among themselves and 
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propose their own answer. In a few 
days their committee came to him with 
, proposal that their pay should be cut 
a dollar a day all around. The man- 
ager’s estimate of the necessary reduc- 
tion was a dollar and fifteen cents, but 
he accepted their figure, and the opera- 
tion went forward on a basis of mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

The third group to face the manager 
has represented the local citizens. It 
has included business and professional 
men whose fortunes are bound up with 


the community. Some of these men 
have belonged to the same club, lodge, 
and chamber of commerce with the 
manager. They have been thinking of 
their families and of the business and 
community enterprises to which they 
are committed. They have asked: 
“How are bills to be paid, how is the 
community life to be maintained, if your 


industry shuts down or pays starvation 
wages? Stores, churches, schools, the 
paving of streets and the building of 
homes are all at stake here. Are you 
playing fair with us or are you only 
concerned to save your own gains?” 
Under this kind of pressure managers 
have consented to continue operating at 
heavy loss. The will of the community 
has prevailed to maintain decent family 
support and to preserve some degree of 
unity and courage among its members. 

Behind this group the manager has 
seen in his mind’s eye a larger public 
waking up to a realization of their in- 
terest in all basic industries and their 
equity in all natural resources. Once 
this public might be “damned” with im- 
punity, but those old days of managerial 
irresponsibility are gone. Now the pu 
lic asks questions and has ways of 
forcing an answer. Principally it asks, 
“How important is your service to us, 
and are you asking a fair price for it?” 
If not satisfied on these points, the pub- 
lie may stubbornly or clamorously de- 
mand “to be shown.” 

To all these questions the manager 
las been tempted to say that his busi- 
ness is to produce, not to talk: that he 
is doing his best and has no apologies 
er explanations to offer. But without 

understanding and support of the 
toeckholders. the employees. and the 
public he eannot keep on producing. 
questions are part of his job. 
“Itimately he will have to talk things 
er fully and frankly with them and 
vin their confidence and good will. 
With respect to the first groun he has 
probably recognized this necessity. 
With regard to the second and third he 
is beginning to do so. Occasionally, to 
he sure. one still finds a manager who 
thinks that workingmen may be held to 
efficient production by fear of hunger or 
by the speed of machines, but the facts 
tf modern industry are showing against 
this opinion. We have had authentic 
and impressive reports recently of pro- 
duetion lowered far below normal by 
discontent among the crew. We have 
‘lso, it should be said, had equally im- 


Their 


pressive reports of increase up to twenty 
per cent above normal where the man- 
ager has kept his men continually in- 
confident, and co-operative. 
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*Adsco Commnuity 
Heating ” being in- 
stalled in West 
Chester, Pa. 





Steam Mains in 
tunnel at St.Paul. 
Minn., 110 feet 
underground. 


Remove Heating Plant Fires From 
Buildings-Use Community Heating 


Reduce insurance premiums. Do away with coal dust, ashes and 


fire-tending in each separate building. 





Heat groups of buildings from 
one central source of steam. Pipe 
the steam through underground 
mains and pay according to the 
amount used as metered, the same 
as gas, water, and electricity. Have 
a steady heat supply positively 
controlled 24 hours a day. 








: This is the ideal method of heat- 
ing buildings. During the past 40 
years we have designed equipment 
and made installations for more than 
400 towns, institutions, industrial 
plants, groups of residences, etc. 





Howe of H. E. Cliubbuck, 
Peoria, Il. 
Adsco Heating 








Write for complete data regard 
ing cost, operation and profits. Js 
there exhaust steam being wasted by 
any plant in vour neighborhood ? 
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Ask for Bulletin No. 20-O on 
pa oie ‘“Adsco Community Heating.” 
i) al wn. a . 
Adsco Heating Bulletin No. 158-O describes 


a 





“ Adsco Heating,” the one valve 


system, tor individual buildings. Name of your architect appreciated. 


AMERICAN J)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


OENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 


Norta TonawanDA.NY 





BRANCHES 
30 Church St. First National Bank Bldg. Hoge Bldg 
New York hicago Seattle 








ADSCO HEATING 
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The Absurd = 


UT Far Spread Deception that the people in 
B voting for the man who promised voted against 
lis promises, is, in the opinion of many statesmen, 
the gravest obstacle in the way of our entry into 
some continuing society of nations for the preserva 
tion of peace. ‘The nation now united in applauding 
the fine achievements of the W ashington Confer- 
ence is eagerly waiting to support that next consis 
tent and necessary move. ‘They trust and would 
not hurry the President. who is meeting expectation. 
Confident that in his own wise way he will fulfill 
the promise he made in every day of his campaign, 
to lead us into an association of nations or into the 
League ‘‘ amended or revised, if it is so entwined 
in the peace of Europe that its good must be pre- 
served,’’ they wait to show a united and enthusias- 
tic nation behind him when in his own good time 
he takes the step. 
For a complete exposure of the absurd deception or 
misinterpretation of the people’s mandate, read 


== GREAT DECEPTION 


By SAMUEL COLCORD 


the book which by a masterly marshalling of 
irresistible facts completely annihilates that dan- 
gerous misconception. 


$1.50 everywhere, or of the Publishers 


BL cYey nT & LIVERIGHT fey 


Rosedale Nurseries 


One of the most complete in the Empire 
State. Both fruit and ornamentals at prices 
as low as consistent with highest quality. 








Catalogue on request. 


S. G. Harris Box O Tarrytown, N. Y. 


5 Ibs Fancy Shelled Peanuts $] 50 
Direct from Plantation a 


Not the stale, tasteless street corner 
kind, but plump, sweet, tender nutmeats, 
full of flavory goodness. Fresh, crisp, 
crunchy. Send down to the plantation 
for a sack of these supremely good nuts. 
Roast them hot and crisp, make delicious 
candy and salted peanuts from our recipe 
enclosed with every order. Our peanuts 
are choice, extra large Virginias. We 
ruarantee prompt en ag and abso- 
ute satisfaction. W. of Miss. 5c. 1b ertra. 


Chesterfield Plantation A, Norfolk, Virginia 


What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 

weeks on trial. The Pathfinderis a cheer- From th e 
ful illustrated weekly, published at the Na- N ti 

tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- a ion’ Ss 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe Cc ital 
world’s news in an interesting, understandable ap | 

way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. pr Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 25 cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The 15 cents. does not repay 
us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 


The Pathfinder, 715 Lb Sta., Washington, D.C. 













5 LBS 
EXTRA LARGE 
VIRGINIA 

SHELLED 


ss 
POSTPAID 


EAST OF 
MISSISSIPPI 
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__ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents | about schools. Ww Me 0. Pr ‘att , Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND SvtLeees 
ILLINOIS 


STUDY aT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 

trained men win high oaitions 

and big success in siness 

ang public life Greater 4 oppor- 
tunities now than ever before. 

pe 1 dent—be a leader. 

oert ooo to "$10,000 Annually 


y step. You can train at home 
qsnureme, p by s send you records and letters 
he students ‘admitted to the bar in various 
TaSstie refunded according to our Guarantee 
Bon d if dissatisfied. ee of LL. B. conferred. 
ousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost, easy see. 
in furnish all text material, ing}ading. fourteen-yolume 











. Getour valuable 120-p: “Law Guide’’ and ‘evidence’ 
EE. Send for them 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 2388-1 Chicago 








Course at home in- 


ling professions. 7 and thirty. six po oly sectical 
courses are deceribed in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODA DAY ™ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-2168 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


ears. Mectsall r: 

















W Your Spare Time At Home 
, Bar or PROFESS:ON 


Degree of LL.B.,Conferred. Only Institution which 
ives same Course by Corre: spondence through Lec- 

e System as was avon for years at resident classes of 
iege. We coach you free to pass the oe 

tion. eee te 1921, 13-volume library. Easy te Or- 
10. Low enrollment fee. Write for i "book. 


Hamilton Collere of Law, 431 S. Dearborn St.. Dept. 1202 Chicago 
NEW YORK 


OOKKEEPER 














GET OUT OF THE RUT: 


become a certified Public or Cost Accountant: go into 

business for yourself; demand for expert accountants ex- 

cee:ts the supply; our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; 

have wore business than they can handle; learn at home 

in spare time by «ur new system. Write for booklet and 
special offer. No solicitors will call. 


Universal Business Institute, 363 Pullman Bldg., New York 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State. offers a 23§ years’ course— 
as general training to refined. educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 











Me ny a Island, 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
Champlain 


CAMP PENN ©; cies 


Camp Penn will appeal to those a... and boys 
who think a camp should mean more than merely 
a summer resort. Ours is a REAL camp, 
planned to develop resourcefulness and a capacity 
for self-help. Healthful site, trained staff, resident 
physician, select group of boys. 

Our booklet describes a cery unusual system. 


Chas. K. Taylor, Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J. 
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rem LHE WOLCOTT 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-First Street 


Luxurious Appointments 


New York 





Centrally Located 


Delicious Food 
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THE MANAGER 
(Continued) 

these days a working crew cannot long 
be forced to efficient labor by fear of un- 
employment. One discontented man 
may be driven or discharged, but not a 
hundred. On the other hand, men may 
now, as always, be led. They respond 
readily tu open and fair treatment. The 
wonder is that sume managers should 
choose to follow a crooked and secretive 
policy in relation to their employees, 
when successful industrial leaders the 
country over are proving the value in 
dollars and cents, as well as in good 
digestion and sound sleep, of open dis 
cussion and straightforward dealing 
with their employees. 

Suspicion and secrel hostility have 
brought an intolerable burden upon in 
dustry. A widespread system of 
pionage undermines confidence by sys 
tematically mingling falsehood with 
facts. American industry pays millions 
of dollars yearly to untrustworthy, 
trouble-making industrial spies, while 
the way of conference is open at the 
mere cost of frank speech, the keeping 
of faith, and a decent recognition of the 
common manhood and of the common 
interests of employers and employees. 

Some managers set themselves against 
this trend toward opening the industry 
to the workers and the public, fearing 
the loss of their leadership. These 
managers face their questioners with 


eS 


folded arms and unexpressive eyes; yet 
these questioners are, with few excep- 
tions, not enemies but friends. They 


are willing that large powers of leader- 
ship should remain with the managers. 
They say, not, “Give way to us,” but 
“Let us understand and let us help.” 
They are friendly in tone and intention, 
but they are also firm, and one suspects 
that these reluctant managers. will 
either come forward with outstretched 
hands offering information and welcom- 
ing assistance, or else they will make 
way for more enlightened leaders. 

The manager needs counsel now, and 
he will need it more in the immediate 
future. More than one operator has con- 
fessed to me recently his expectation of 
comparatively hard times for years to 
come. Industry, these have said, must 
run on narrower margins. It cannot 
stand in the future the wastes that it 
has stood in the past—wastes by unpro- 
ductive labor and _ inefficient manage- 
ment, and wastes by industrial warfare. 

Who shall work out plans for the pre- 
vention of these wastes and who shall 
execute the plans? Does any one think 
that the managers alone are able to do 


it? No. The man behind the desk 
needs help. He knows it now, and next 
year he will know it better. 


The manager of the future will still 
sit behind his desk with his telephone 
at hand to transmit directions and with 
papers before him to receive his author- 
izing signature. But much oftener than 
is the custom now other chairs will be 
brought up around his desk; other men, 
his natural partners in production, will 
sit there to hear his reports and to 
share his counsels. 


TAKES COUNSEL 


——— 


_—, 


1922 
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A RTHUR 
is a United 


States Senator from 
Kansas. He began 
his journalistic ca- 
reer in 1884, after 
graduating from 
the Garnett (Kan- 
sas) High School, 
as compositor on 
the Topeka daily 
“Capital,” and later 
became _— publisher 
and proprietor of 
numerous agricul 
tural journals. He has been director of 
the Board of Regents of the Kansas 
Agricultural College and in 1914 was 
elected Governor of Kansas. 

ILLIAM BuckKuout GREELEY is Chief 
W of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, with which he has been associated 
since 1904. During the war he was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Twentieth En- 
gineers and chief of the Forestry section. 
He was awarded a citation and several 
medals for bravery. 
= Leacock was born in 1869 and 

was educated at Upper Canada Col- 

lege, University of Toronto, and Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he obtained 
his doctor’s degree. He is head of the 
Department of. Political Economy at 
McGill University at Montreal, and has 
been a lecturer on Imperial Organization 
under the auspices of the Cecil Rhodes 
Trust. His repressions break through 
in the form of literary banter, as evi- 
denced in such books as “Nonsense 
Novels,” “Literary Lapses,” “Frenzied 
Fiction,” ete. 

I YAMAGATA is editor and proprietor 

e of the Seoul “Press,” the only Eng- 
lish daily paper in Korea. As the 
Japanese “Who’s Who” puts it, he was 
born in 1869, “the youngest of the five 
sons born to a middle-class Samurai.” 
He is the author of “A History of Japan 
in English” and of some books in Japa- 
nese on English literature. 

7 B. Rutnow is pastor of the 
L Ridgewood Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, New York. He received his 
training at the Bloomfield Theological 
Seminary and the Lane Theological 
Seminary of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F ULLERTON WALDO 

is one of the 

editors of the Phil- 
adelphia “Public 
Ledger” and  au- 
thor of numerous 
volumes, including 
“With Grenfell on 
the Labrador” and 
“America at the 
Front.” He is a 
graduate of Har- 
vard University and 
a former editorial 
writer for the “La- 
’ Home Journal.” He has been war 
'respondent and Commissioner of the 
ar East Relief for Southern Russia 
and Asia Minor. 
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Interpreting 
The Spring and Summer Modes 


“MOHE LINEN STORE” is now showing its beautiful new 
Importations of Cotton and Linen Dress Fabrics for the Spring 
and Summer. 
These are of amazing loveliness—products of the best European 
looms. There are dainty weaves adaptable to the season’s fashion- 
able silhouette of soft, flowing lines; others with more body and 
crispness for the popular bouffant modes. Novelty, beauty, smart- 
ness, characterize them all. And quality—consistent with traditional 
McCutcheon standards! 
Write for samples of these exclusive materials. See what exquisite 
new frocks they will make for you. 


Imported Novelty Dress Fabrics 
Write for Samples Today 


Imported Dotted Swisses—in new color combinations of vivid backgrounds with white 
dots or dots of contrasting color. Navy or Black with white dots and scores of novelty figures, 
checks, plaids, etc. $1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 

Embroidered Swiss Drop Stitch Voiles—White or colored grounds with large heavy 
embroidered dots in white or colors. Wery smart combinations, many shown here for the first 
time. 38 in. wide. $2.50 a yard. 

Swiss Organdies—Made and dyed in Switzerland (to our special order), and finished by 
the famous “Cilander Process,” thereby insuring a permanent finish so essential in this fabric. 
White and forty plain shades. 46 in. wide. $1.00 a yard. 

English Prints—The ideal fabric for women’s, misses’ and children’s garments, aprons, 
millinery, and hundreds of everyday uses. The small Chintz and Cretonne designs now so much 
in vogue will make instant appeal. 32 in. wide. 55c. a yard. 

Handkerchief Linens—A new range of most attractive printed Handkerchief Linens, 
fine sheer quality, white grounds, with dots, stripes or checks in brilliant colors. Entirely new 
this season. Also a complete assortment of plain shades. 36 in. wide. $1.50 a yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


1 Febru ry 
Real Estate 








Europe 


Oberammergau 
PARTIES APRIL to JUNE 
Various Prices 


BEACON TOURS 
Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


The European Summer School 
offers for 1922 


Fifty Scholarships 
of $200 each 
in connection with its 


Study Courses in Europe 


Address: BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing ; 
First Claas Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
European Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Language Study: 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 














cusenal Tours to 


SICILY, GREECE 


and 


SPAIN 


Sailing March 4, April 6 and 12 


OUR Scholarly leaders 
TOURS | Interpretive talks 
have Leisurely itineraries 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i 


; & given 
an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900. 
Bascock's Tours, 13 





alsey St., Brooklyn. 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





FValioihattoree) 
GED TOURS 6 CRUISES 


West Indies 
Hawaii 


, Cruise 
including the 
Panama Canal 
& California 
S. S. “ Hawkeye State” 
February 11, 1922 
An ideal 46 day cruise 


comprehensive and unusual 


Rates, $750 and upward 






















Tours Everywhere 
Send for Booklets 


_ RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
22 Beacon St. Boston 















61 DAY 
Mediterranean 


CRUISE 


Ss. S. CARMANIA 


(Cunard Line) 


Sailing New York 
Feb. 11, 1922 


American Express Travel De- 
partment offers a two. months’ 
cruise to the Mediterranean and 
the Levant under its exclusive 
management. Visiting Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, The 
Riviera, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Athens, Constantinople, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt ; and as a special 
attraction a Tour of the 
Adriatic Shores, exclusive to 
this cruise, with Venice and 
Fiume as the objectives. 

Cruise limited to 450 guests. Make 
reservations now. Call, write, or 
*phone for full information. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 




















EGYPT, PALESTINE— 
Sail March 8 
Mapeira, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, 
Napwrs, Cairo, THe Nite, JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. 


EUROPE 1922 


ITALY, SwitZERLAND, France, BELGium, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAy. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS °fsuus.s" 


Europe Beckons 


British Isles, Switzerland, Passion Play, 
yrol, Italian Lakes, France. 
THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS 
ORTH Eleventl 
While TOURS Sencon 


$21 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


$650 upward, including Passion Play 
Personally conducted, Special rates to 
organizers of parties. 


E. D. QUICK, 488 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 8, 1922 


ALSO EARLY JUNE 


H. W. DUNNING 


Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
Three Smith College Women 


(who served overseas with the Smith unit) 
are conducting an_ exclusive 
party this summer to unusual 
points of interest throng> the . 

t 
BritishIslesanaEuropeseinhosense 


a crocestyyet tour. De luxe in every respect 























MASSACHUSETTS 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms, and wlll 
serve at a moderate price a Club Breakfast, 
Special Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
Dinner. A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances giv en for the pleasure of our 
guests. For furt not partie ulars apply to 

. SELLER, Manager. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (%***,,) 
Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths, Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 








MAIN E 
Seashore and mou) 


Camden, Me. tains combined. | hes 
furnishéd high class summer cott:, 
for coming season. Best sele *) 
now. Plans, photos, and unusually fu le 
— Rentals from $500 to $3,000 
PRESCOTT, Newtonville, Ma. 


MASSACHUSETTS — 


CAPE Ocean | Front Bungalow: 


t t. 
COD s. w. Ball S6 Pine St.. NY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











To Lease for + Boys’ or Girls’ Camp 

farm bordering on Lake Winnepesauk: ‘y 
H., with large house and necessary out) il: 
ings. Write Fred A. Young, Laconia, \. H 





NEW JERSEY 


The SOUTHLAND A°%57°.0.N, BEACH 


Attractive cottage, excellent ——. in exclu- 
sive Atlantic City home. Near A 





NEW JERSEY 


ttractive 9-room house, Glen 

Ridge, 3 baths, sun porch, 13 miles trou 

y. ¥Y.on , hear station, to rent ‘rou 
OS, 15th for six months. 6,255, Outlook 








NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring tlie best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to ist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














NORTH CAROLINA 
MARGO TERRACE 


Asheville, N.C. A doll htful hotel home. 
Write P. "BRA ANCH, Prop. 


Health Resorts 
The Bethesda W"'te airs 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Ack iress 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
ears of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. preeeder of the nervous sys- 
tem .aA4 Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred Seward. Jr., Mi D., Goshen, N. Y. 




















LINDEN | The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa. 41 institution dev oted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER. M.D. 
late of The Walter Sanitarium 











RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, R. I. 


Long the home of a well-known priv ite 
boys’ school of high standing, as ver 
possesses no similar 


School for Girls 


Conditions are ripe for the establisi 
ment there of such an institution, in 
cluding the fine, spacious residence ot a 
wealthy New York gentleman, now 
deceased, ideally adapted by its size «ni 
situation for this purpose and now :vuil- 


~ - For Sale 


to settle the estate, at a sinall fractii: of 
its cost and upon extraordinarily attra 








tive terms. Excellent healthful location, 
pleasant grounds, large, airy rooms, 
abundant sleeping quarters and baths, 
ample kitchen equipment and ~— iry 
facilities for very large household. Huge | 
stable easily convertible into splet did 
gymnasium. 


For particulars address 


Kenneth Ives & Co. 


17 East 42d Street, New York 











AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- 
chanics, repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue. It contains helptul, in- 
structive information on overhauling, izuition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage bat- 
teries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy to-day. Automobile Digest, 
257 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
____ MANUSCRIPTS 


“THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS” :book- 
let), fifty cents. Million people heard this 
xreat sermon over the radio. Rev. Heury 
ose, Newark, N. J. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Coimpetent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day 
Send for circulars. Albany ‘Teachers’ Ageuc', 
Albany. N. Y. 

WANTED-—Teachers all subjects. (Goo 
vacancies in schools and colleges. [itera 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Cat 
negie Hall, N. 

TEACHERS w: ranted. Kindergartner $1,530’: 
grades, high schools, private schools. Hatli- 
away Teachers’ Agency, Bennington. Vt 
Also Mrs. Edward Scott, 353 West Lsth St. 
New York. 

DIETITIANS, secretaries, cafeteria wan- 
agers, governesses, matrons, housekeepers. 
social workers, superintendents. Miss 














Box 5 East Side 














and full of unusual features, it will be espe- Richards, Providence, ; 
cially interesting to girls of boarding-school Boston, ‘Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hail,, Fn- 
and ay age. Early application necessary — ’ se days 1lto1. Address Providence. 
because of limited size of party. Chicago and A t t 
New York references. Address 6,261, Outlook. Apartments STATIONERY 

5s 63d Street and UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotel Leonori Madison Ave. 


Corner apt.,4 pane 2 baths; present tenant’s 





FLORIDA 
St. George’s, Sutherland Pivielias Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all ‘modern con- 
veniences ; located ina pine-forest, in the best 
= of Florida’ 8 justly famous climate: re- 
reshing, restful; tine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden ; outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine : an ideal place to spend 
the winter, espec ially for convalescents. 
Terms, very reasonable. Write for leatiet. 








fur 8; 3 months or more from Feb. 1. 


type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes })'! uted 
with your name and address postpaid $1.5". 








Real Estate 
FLORIDA 
FLORIDA TROPICAL GROV ee ce 


Wonderful climate. near beautiful Ft. Myers. 
Easy terms; lit. lc. Representatives wanted. 
Assoc.Growers, 434 Victoria St.,Ft.Myers, Fla. 








t on request. Lewis, 284 Second Ave. 
Troy, N. Y. 

THIRSTY blotters sent free on re:est. 
also samples of excellent stationery for pet 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Printery. 
Warner, New Hampshire. 

NOTE paper and envelopes. Your name 
and address on 100 sheets good quality I i nee 
oe 1 envelopes. Blue or blac 
pa 1. Huntington Press, 21 Bath St. 
orwic a. Conn. 
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For Coughs 
and Colds 














and mwa 
bined. || 


YOUR PROPERTY 

















ITs 

— Have you country or city property for sale Safe 

TF ortorent? If so, advertise it in the special an aS an e 

amp Spring Real Estate issues of The Outlook— | 

esauke-, \ e 

¥ out i February 15, March 15, and April 19 >! SO’ Ss 
Y 

‘mies = In the three corresponding issues’ for 1921 The bowel lth 
Outlook carried 337 separate real estate advertisements. Semaaehieh agit ohh: Ceanione 

VD Jf no opiates—good for young and old 

[ | Special rate for real estate is only 60 cents a line. 35¢ per bottle everywhere 
he Se | Probably an inch or two of space will be sufficient to 

vias vet carry your message to thousands of prospective buyers 





e or renters. 
irls 


stablish 


stalls Forms for the February 15 issue close February 4. 

Me Send us your advertisement promptly. We shall be 

Dw aval glad to prepare copy for you if you will send us details 
of your property. Address 

«| For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 

| Real Estate Department Coughing, and all aon troubles from 


asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
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Harmless—safe for children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome Companions and Domestic Helpers Companions and Domestic Helpers MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
= income : home cooked food, a See WANTED—Couple, Protestants, to occupy CAPABLE, educated woman, experienced | shop for you, services free. No samples. 
ae, oe som. + Correspondence _— ™. | cnite of soome in msivate ee me in European es Somoes position - ~~ 4 References. 309 West 99th St. 
e copy of CHO! FomMe ‘ 2 furnishe wife to do the housewor 1 ing companion for the summer. ighest ref- BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sel} The 
alptul, reference. G. Quick, Verona, New Jersey. erences. Address 905, Outlook. y' s : 
“> rnition EDUCATIONAL _ INVENTION WwW ~ meg 4 yy ye om and baton mg oe pee mn ay Ppt ay a ey eee 
rage bat oan ATT e experience for elderly mother and business | wanted as traveling companion for lady for 
ted. Send ARITHMETIC AND FUN. Do yon weak dau hter in Brooklyn apartment; tempo- | summer months in Europe, by capable, amia- _ Yor cky 361 Fourth Ave., 
e Digest, YOU child fo learn arithmetic extraordi- rarily or permanently. 939, Outlook. ble, and intelligent lady accustomed to work z 
uarily fast? A wonderful invention gets HOUSEWORK Mature girl or middle | 23 Companion and secretary. Can drive car. SUNNYSIDE House—Home school and 
him throus gh in one-fourth the usual time. sped woman mes strong and cheerful, for Best of references. References required. 914, | nursery for happy children, 1-10. Open all 
ES Equally  v aluable for slow or brilliant chil- “aed a 4 Outlook. ear. Intelligent care. Refined environment. 
dren. Children wild about it. Send $1 | Plain cooking and general housework in : tate cece, Honaeeee Box 68 
for DRILL-TEST. Tell child’s age and | Christian family, 3 adults, in convenient | YOUNG man, university graduate, wishes on-sectarian. Box 68, 
. grade. Money back if not satisfied. Agents | house, splendid neighborhood adioming New | position as tutor, companion, or secretary. Babylon, L. 1. 
3” (book: | wanted. Edue ational Device Co., 527 West York City; light, pleasant room, private ntelligent, cultured, versatile. 918, Outlook. DEFECTIVE CHILD—Two experienced, 
eard this 125th St., New York bath. References given if desired. First class ENTHUSIASTIC traveler. refined, intel- | successful motherly women will give persona} 
y. Heury character references required, including pas- | Jectual young lady, 28, desires position as | care and helpful training to defective child 
HELP WANTED tor, if possible. Good, but not fancy, wages | traveling companion to gentlewoman. Refer- | in private country home, one hour’s ride 
——_— a and —— permanent home ies somebody ences. 919, Outlook. from New York City ; references and details 
CiES Business Situations * by satisfactory service. ° hadeees “giving TRAINED teacher-chaperon would like | "pon response. HELEN C. BRADLEY, West 
WANTED—Cultured } ” y » Ld sition as housemother or companion, or | Passaic Ave., near Day St., Bloomfield, N. 4. 
‘or public F Cultured woman with experi age, nationality, qualifications, experience, i k } hel k 38, 
vervday, uce to take charge of the housekeeping | pay expected. 940, Outlook. Outlo _— where some help is kept. 9 WANTED—One or two small children to 
‘Agency, {epartment of a music school settlement. | WOMAN or young girl to take the physical — board in country. References. Address sw, 
: Correspondence invited with an executive | care of sence Pe three and five years, and YOUNG American woman, experienced, | Outlook. 
= Good gee nality who likes social contact as well their rooms. No servants need apply. ’ Ex- educated, desires position going to Havana. SHAKESPEARE—H 
8. Goo! “as don c atmosphere. 896, Outlook. a t il +4 ~ | Nurse fo children or invalid; companion ; ue —how many questions 
Tuterua VT : : pecience not nec New v2 or will take experi secretary. 941, Outlook. could you answer on Shakespeare ? Consuit 
ney, Ca \\ TED, @ matron in an oral school for | enced person. New York winters, country aparece the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” £ 
the deaf. 884, Outlook. summers. References required. State salary COMPANION-housekeeper, gentlewoman, | Gorsed by best peer cn de Bay lh ao Sues aoe 
er $1,800: Companions and Domestic Helpers desired, Regular time off. every considera- ao ae a i at Tannen oe, entertaining. Price 50) cents. The ‘Shake. , 
5. Hath- WANTED-—N ; tion. Refined home. 943, Outlook. ——— © charge Of housenho “: | speare Club, Camden, Me. 
ges VAN —Nursery geveeneae or mother’s Teachers and Governesses ts 
Icth St h r, Protestant, educated, understands Set WANTED, by capable, educated woman, LADY living near New York, where tlie 
eee children, age 30-40 years, for two children, WANTED—Competent English governess | day time position in New York City as secre- | environment is of the best, will gladly takea 
4 and 64% years. Situation permanent. | for several children living outside Philadel- | tary-companion. Is musical, literary, fitted — giving it a mother’s care and training 
ria man- Highest references essential. Salary $80. | phia who attend school. 922, Outlook. to be executive secretary or hostess house- | $30 weekly. 927, Outlook. 
-— 92°, Outlook keeper; or would chaperon young lady M. W. Wightman & Co. $I 4 
nat Side WOMAN, refined, Protestant, who does SITUATIONS WANTED student. References excellent. 948, Outlook. | g.taijisied Toys, Soaheane: nnn Fm com 
all. Fn. 20% wish to go out to service, who would ap- WIDOW of refinement with little daughter, | 44 West 22d St., New York. 
i preciate good home with suburban family of Business Situations 7, would like position as housekeeper for 
a its, assist household duties where "EXPERIENCED woman, executive, secre- | widower or bachelor where help is kept. WANTED — Young women to take nine 
2 s kept. 932, Outlook. tarial training, desires interesting responsible 945, Outlook. months’ course in training for the care of 
ee EMOTHER and semi-governess— | position. Would travel. 930, Outlook. LADY (Scottish) wishes position as_secre- mg I —- —— oy Address 
for any ‘cheerful, educated American or Eu- | (Companions and Domestic Helpers | taty or secretary-companion. Willing to -h i. Parker Home, New Brunswick, 
ts high pore ‘Of competence and experience, one ~ is travel for expenses only. At present engaged = 
sprinted = gje aking German and (or) French preferred. WANTED, by an experienced woman of | as secretary to principal large women’s col- AMBITIOUS writers of photoplays. short 
id $1.50! e child 6 and one 13, others at college, ability and pleasant personality, a position as lege. Free March or April. Highest refer- | stories, songs, poems, newspaper articles, 
nd Ave.. y in with 6 yy Lape | id considered. a. ae = 7 ae ences. 947, Outlook. send to-day for FREE helpful booklet, 
: vith or year chi considere ive nm in summer camp for girls or COMPANION. Young woman would like | “Successful Writing.’ Writer’s Digest, 5 688 
ae { ii drive car ‘important. Apply b boys for season of 1922. Satiatac tory refer- | +, take place of y Ws wee Be 5 elderly couple | Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 
for per eye, piving complete enerz. an ref- ences upon request. Address 821, Outlook. or lady living alone. Good home more im- CORRECT breatl e. F tl 
rintery. °°), Aditvess 8. E. Corner Holliday and MANAGING companion or secretary to | portant than salary. 944, Outlook. seul nae teen Tnatructi one AN a eae 
3 len, I imore, Md. elderly couple or lady living alone where ; F jr A - nave ragous 5 a heat i me 
— ‘\\TED—Two conscientious Christian | refinement, education, responsibility, appre- Teachers and Governesses Measesied,  Wattanal, eee Rattarsneat 
: a Fo * for night and one for day— gates. Mitchell, 118 Montague St., Brooklyn, INTELLIGENT young woman, college Bureau, 220 West Park pre Mansfield. 0 
“4 *Post- fer v dut roe are for chronic invalid | 4 graduate, experienced in care of children, oa : gig ere iagt 
sth St. 7 ule) in New k City. None but highest NURSE, refined, for semi-invalid orelderly | wishes position as governess June ae _““MAKE YOUR OWN” COLD CREAM. 
it ype need apply. $5 each per day | person going to California; South; traveling. | tember 1. Travel preferred. Tutor French, | Formula and directions for facial 5 nt, 
a lintenance. 929, Outlook. References. 889, Outlook. German. Excellent references. 888, Outlook. § $1. Mills, D, Suite 1121, 1133 broadway, N. Y. 
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HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President American 
Medical Association: “I use Buffalo 
Mineral Springs Water very freely in my 
hospital. After every case of Laparotomy 
I give this water for its diuretic properties, 
and because the stomach bears it so well, 
often retaining it when everything else is 
rejected. Indeed I use it freely after 

nearly all my surgical operations.” 


Buffalo Mineral Springs Water 
is helpful in the treatment of 
Albuminuria, Bladder and Kidney 
Stones, Bladder Inflammation, 
Enlarged Prostate, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Gout, Neuritis, Bright’s 
Disease, Diabetes, Acidosis, Dys- 
pepsia, and Nausea from any cause. 
It is an active antacid Diuretic. 
Also a delightful non-carbonated 
table water. 

Physicians and other interested 
persons are invited to write to 
the Springs for “Fifty Years of 
Medical Opinions,” a little book 
about Buffalo Mineral Springs 
Water written by many prominent 
physicians in all parts of the coun- 
try. At all Druggists. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 





YOUR WANTS in every line of household, educational, 

business, or personal service—domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants. 
etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situ- 
ation, may be filled through a little announcement in the 
classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article 
to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value 
to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


PARAGRAPH in a New York paper on 
A the decline in the prices of food 
says that a certain department store 
supplies food to its employees at prices 
that cannot be matched in even the 
cheapest eating places in the city. “The 
store menu, for instance, contains soup 
at 5 cents, roasts 18, vegetables 6, Ham- 
burg steak 14, pie 8, salads 15, fish 15 
to 18.” <A stroll along that ever-interest- 
ing East Side thoroughfare, the Bowery, 
however, reveals the fact that its res- 
taurants are nearly back to pre-war 
prices—thus: Oatmeal and milk, 5c.; 
three crullers and coffee, 5c.; buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup, 10c.; Hamburg 
steak, beans, coffee, and rolls, 15c.; ham 
and eggs, fried potatoes, coffee, and 
bread, 25c.; pork sausage, beans, mashed 
potatoes, coffee, and bread, 20c. “Java 
coffee, 3c.,”’ “Coffee served with all or- 
ders,” “All puddings 5c.,” are announce- 
ments in the windows of such places as 
“The Original White House Restaurant,” 
“Busy Jack’s,” and “The Original Busy 
Jack’s.”” Pie, however, is a delicacy that 


even in Bowery restaurants still com- 


mands 10c. for a generous slice, though 
a small cut for slender purses or appe- 
tites is furnished for a nickel. 





Apropos of food, a sanitarium’s de- 
scriptive pamphlet, which recently came 
to our desk, contains this interesting 
statement: 

Louis Cornaro lived in Venice over 

400 years ago. He was given up to 

die when 40 years old. By eliminat- 

ing bad habits and bad food, and by 
limiting the amount of his food to 
less than 13 ounces daily, he lived in 
health and happiness over 100 years. 
A rapid calculation made it reasonably 
certain to the reader of the pamphlet 
that he would not live much more than 
half of Cornaro’s span unless he cut 
down his rations to what seemed the 
starvation point. The pessimism that 
followed this conclusion was to some ex- 
tent dissipated when the “Rules for Suc- 
cess”’ issued by a great manufacturing 
company arrived in the next mail. It 
contained this information: 
Louis Cornaro lived in Venice over 
400 years ago. He was given up to 
die when 40 years old. By eliminat- 
ing bad habits and bad food, and by 
limiting the amount of his food to 
less than 26 ounces daily, he lived in 
health and happiness over 100 years. 
As the quantity of food thus granted 
to Cornaro was kindly doubled, we hope 
soon to receive another pamphlet allow- 
ing him 52 ounces per diem, thus hap- 





pily combining a generous diet with 
longevity. 
A shoe factory in Boston recently 


offered the Near East Relief a consign- 
ment of mismated shoes for children, 
not knowing whether such a gift would 
be acceptable. The odd shoes, it is said, 
were joyfully received both by the or- 
ganization and by the Armenian chil- 
dren to whom they were sent. For the 
shoes were shiny and new, and to shoe- 
children, or those supplied only 


less 


with old, worn-out apologies for shoes, 
the new ones, even though mismate(, 
were “like veritable boons from heaven ” 
They meant health, too. “As a result 
of giving shoes to the children,” an over- 
seas worker reports, “our dispensary 
cases dropped about one-half.” 





Under the heading “The Final Blow” 
and in a “box,” the “Journal” of thie 
American. Medical Association prints 
the following paragraph from the Cas- 
per (Wyoming) ‘“Herald:” 

A suggestion for a sentimental bal 
lad: Little girl, in ragged clothes, 
standing on the threshold of a doc- 
tor’s office and pitifully saying to the 
doctor, “Please do not sell my father 
a prescription.” 





“Speaking of the barber man,” 4 
writer in the New York “Herald” says, 
“we often wonder why he likes to call 
himself a tonsorial artist. Can the rea- 
son be that, like other artists, he works 
with a brush?” Perhaps; but more 
likely the barber hates the commonplace 
word that denotes his trade, and, like 
the tailor who calls himself a “member 
of the sartorial profession,” succumbs 
to the temptation to indulge in high- 
flown verbiage. 





The gamest and most dangerous wild 
animal in the United States, according 
to T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, is the peccary, or wild hog of Texas. 
“The grizzly bear,” he says, “is the only 
animal that places the sportsman in the 
same danger. An enraged moose will 
now and then give a hunter a serious 
time. But a wounded peccary will al- 
ways show fight. The animal is in dan- 
ger of extinction, for Mexican hunters, 
usually shooting from places of safety, 
kill large numbers. The meat of the 
peccary is extraordinarily palatable.” 





The leaps and bounds by which Aus- 
trian money has gone down hill till it 
is almost at the lowest point of any 
currency in Europe are hit off by the 
following story from Vienna: At a fa- 
mous restaurant an American was hav- 
ing an opulent luncheon. His Dill 
amounted to a whole dollar. He paid it 
to the head waiter, who gave him 2,000 
kronen change. The American 
ordered some more coffee, and having 
drunk it asked for a new bill. The 
waiter politely handed him 500 kronen. 
“What’s this?” .asked the _ surprised 
diner; “I want to pay for my coffee.” 
“That’s all right, sir,” said the waiter: 
“the dollar exchange has gone up 1.()00 
points since you paid your first bill.” 





A certain professor was endeavoring 
to explain to his class, says the “Ameri: 
can Legion Weekly,” that both parents 
have an equal influence upon the life of 
a child. 

“For,” he concluded gravely, “you will 
find that a man is as much the son of 
his father as he is the daughter of his 
mother.” 
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